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A Year-round Garden For Every Southern Farm 


ITH our soldiers and our allies needing every pound of wheat, 
meat and fats we can spare them, this, as never before, is a time 
for economizing in the use of these foods. In doing this, one 

of our mightiest aids will be found in the year-round garden. We dare- 


: 


manure is the best of all garden fertilizers, and applications at the rate 
of thirty or forty tons per acre will be none too much. But do not 
forget to balance this with a liberal application of acid phosphate. 
Then for the crops that are grown mainly for their leaves or stalks, a 
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example for a other women, both in town and country, 


‘overnor’s Mansion for a vegetable garden last year, 


A good 
about the 
on page ¢ 


Bickett, 


EVERYBODY MUST GARDEN IN 1918! 


is set by Mrs. T. W. 
and herself cultivated vegetables enough to furnish a large part of the family table. 


She took part of the grounds 
Read Mrs. Bicketi’s letter 


wife of Governor Bickett of North Carolina. 





say the average Southern family consumes too much hog meat and fats, 
any way; 
not only release more food to be shipped to our armies in France, but 


less of these and more of the wholesome vegetables would 


side-dressing of nitrate of soda will be of great help. 
Next in importance is the matter of keeping the garden busy. It is 
not enough to plant a spring garden and stop at that, leaving the gar- . 





would give us a better balanced and more 
healthful diet as well. 

As @ money-saver, too, the good gar- 
den is one of our best assets. The farmer 
with the year-round garden plus milk 
cows, poultry, potatoes, syrup and meat, 
has little occasion to worry over the high 
cost of living that is now so sorely taxing 
the man in town. 

But let us be sure that we have a sure- 
enough year-round garden. As Prof. 
Massey well says: ‘“‘hog and hominy”’ and 
black-eyed peas are al] very well, but 
without plenty of good, fresh vegetables 
they become very monotonous and unsat- 
isfactory as a regular diet. 

In making a good garden, we would 
place a rich, deep, mellow soil first in 
importance. In the garden, as in the 
field, fine crops on poor land are simply 
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den, after the first crop is off, to grow up 
in weeds. Aim at a constant succession 
of plantings, so that as soon as one 
crop is gone another will be taking its 
place. 

Finally, let us not limit our plant- 
ings to cabbage, onions, beets, toma- 
toes and beans, but try some of the 
less known but equally valuable crops. 
Carrots, parsnips and salsify are splen- 
did root crops that are too little grown 
in the South; asparagus, one of thé 
best vegetables that grows, is much too 
rare; while celery, chard and _ cauli- 
. flower are all excellent and well worth 
growing. 

Every farmer in the South should aim 
at a year-round garden, and the time to 
begin it is now. 
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impossible. Plenty of well rotted stable 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


PA 


P eo a Whale of a Melon 
and Win a Big Prize 


I am offering 19 big prizes to those who grow the 19 largest your mind that you will plant at 
fruits of my new Wondermelon. There is no reason in the a few hills of this Wondermelon, that you 
world why you should not win one of these prizes if you will cultivate this patch and that you will 
know how to raise watermelons, or if you will follow leave nothing undone to report the raising of the 
closely the instructions for planting and producing large heaviest, finest watermelon that has ever been produced 
melons. The size of your melon patch, the location of your in the South. There is no: telling who will be the winner 
farm or garden, your age or sex, have absolutely nothing to of this prize. It may be the school boy who has never grown 
do with your opportunity to produce the heaviest watermelon a watermelon, or it may be some fine, old planter who has grown 
and win the new Ford Touring Car or any of the other 18 melons for fifty years. The winners of the 19 prizes will be those 
worth-while prizes. The only condition you must keep in who have given careful, critical and painstaking attention to every 
mind is the weight of the prize melon you grow. Make up detail of planting, cultivating, spraying, etc. Read further about the contest 


Reuter’s New Wondermelon 


present on the market and yet is superior in many ways. I am not 


least 


Just imagine the finest and best flavored watermelon you have ever tasted, 
add to its flavor, sweetness, size and you have some conception of my going to say much more about it, only this, there is no melon on earth 
New Wondermelon. Without a doubt, this is the finest watermelon which that is superior to it in quality, in the rich, luscious flavor of its deep, 
has ever been developed. Years of patient effort on the part of my juicy, red core nor in the fine outward appearance of the melon itself, Reuter’s 
expert grower has at last borne fruit, and a lifelong ambition has New Wondermelon is extremely prolific; with ordinary cultivation our grower pro. 
been realized to create and develop a perfect watermelon. My duced 50 and 60 pound melons. With special care melons weighing 80 and 90 pounds 
New Wondermelon has the chief characteristics of the best melons at ©am be produced, several on a vine. Reuter’s New Wondermelon is truly a wonder. 


Rules for Contest—Open to Everybody 


Contest opens January 1, 1918; closes midnight, Oct. 31, 1918. 1st Prize, Ford of contestants. Each individual will be permitted to enter 
Touring Automobile for the heaviest Wondermelon; 2nd Prize, $50 in gold; the weight of but one Wondermelon, and this weight 
trd Prize, $25 in gold; 4th Prize, $10 in gold; 15 additional prizes of $1 must be reported on Official Contest Blank provided 
each. In case of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize identical in all with each packet of Wondermelon seed. The contest 
respects with one tied for will be awarded to each tying con- applies to all Reuter’s Wondermelon Seed planted on 
testants. Rules: This Big Melon Contest is open to anyone or after JANUARY 1, 1918, and to resulting Won- 


living in any part of the United States or its possessions, . : 
excepting employees of Chris. Reuter or immediate dermelons harvested, weighed and reported on prior 
members of their families. The 19 prizes will be to October 31, 1918. Make up your mind to raise 


: aa Me given to the 19 individuals producing the the prize melon and win the auto. Enter the 

ied J 7A ____Z Be 19 heaviest Wondermelons. There are contest today. Send in for your packet of 

a. ST a, no restrictions as to locality, Wondermelon Seed Prices: Packet 25c; 
— peas Bi planting or cultural meth- o2z., 50c prepaid. (Only one packet or 


i 
ods, age or sex one ounce to a customer.) 


Reuter's 
ig 84-Page Seed Cataloque F RFE 


GET THE BEST SEEDS THIS YEAR 


enlarged Spring Catalog—it is the finest seed and . , 
farm book that I have ever issued and I believe el sa oe a be —— careful in buying seeds. 
you will say it is the best ever put out for Dixie racuica , varieties are exceedingly scarce and high priced 
folks. It tells you why seeds are scarce; describes and there is great temptation among seedmen—those who do not 
place a high value on the good will and reputation among their tiful supply of the finest strains of 


I want to send you a copy of my new and greatly 


every suitable variety and type of vegetable and 
farm seeds for Southern planting; offers many spe- 
cial opportunities for ordering selections of seeds 
and plants; lists and completely describes garden 
tools, insecticides, nursery stock, and implements; 


customer-friends—to substitute or to palm off inferior stocks. : 
Reuter’s Peerless Seeds were more critically selected this year than garden and orm sees thet & 
ever before in order that I might be certain that my good farmer available ™= the South and prompt 
friends would receive only the finest and choice high-germinating *®€™Vice in shipping orders is assur- 
it offers free bulletins on special crops that South- Seed stocks. I can look you square in the face when I sell you ed. Clip the coupon right now— 
ern agriculture needs for profitable farming; in Seeds for I know that no finer seeds are produced than my Peerless Send for the great Wondermelon 
short, it is a complete garden and farm guide for brands. My old customer-friends may send me their orders packet and a catalogue will be sent 
the home gardener, the market gardener and the knowing that they will be filled promptly and with reliable seeds. with it—or simply send for the cat- 
tagcat pote . real Eentines catalogue for New friends who may read this announcement should send at once alogue. Either request will have 
So 4 eople anc re oO P P “ODV ’ s : : : . - 
kchemae ely . pA rca ~ ye RT a in for my big catalogue, for it will put them in direct touch with a plen- my prompt personal attention. 


===> Chris.Reuter 


ps EE ve a 

Y Plant This ‘Seed" -AGAg ley, " South's Foremost Seedsman 

f and You May (aw oe | eee ca—New Orleans,La 

4 Win The Ford. A lanl Tia eral | p New : 
“COUPON SSB & | oa 


Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La, 

Offer No. 1—I enclose 25c for one 
packet of Wondermelon Seed with full in- 
structions about entering the contest fos 

the Ford Car. You are also to send me your 
big new catalogue. 

Offer No. 2—Please send me your big new Catalogue 
telling about Reuter’s Peerless Seeds and their extra 
quality. 

Name... 





Address 
Check which offer you want. 
If offer No. 1 for Wondermelon 
“SS Seed enclose 25c stamps or coin 
(Pro. Farmer) 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 




















Comment on Our Livestock Sug- 
gestions for January 


R. D. H. Crump, Memphis, Tenn., 

a successful cotton buyer who has 
also developed into a _ successful 
farmer, makes the following com- 
ment on two of our livestock sug- 
gestions for January: 

“The ‘I mow my pasture club’ may- 
be could meet in a small room and 
not be crowded, but if you keep up 
the good work the membership will 
increase. 

“As to watering dairy cows, ours 
were not watered last winter be- 
tween 4 p. m. and 8 a. m,, and the 
milk yield was not satisfactory. This 
winter they are watered by hand af- 
ter being milked, and drink 8 to 12 
gallons each. The milk yield is satis- 
factory.” 


No Age Limit on Dam in Register- 
ing Offspring 


“How old should a pure-bred heifer 
be when she has her first calf in 
order that the calf may be register- 
ed?” 

So far as we know there is no age 
limit set by the registry associations 
or record companies in this matter. 
Whenever any question as to the 
conditions of registration arises with 
any reader he should write the par- 
ticular breed record to which the ani- 
mal belongs. Regulations are some- 
times changed’ and each record asso- 
ciation ~can alone give authoritative 
information regarding its own regu- 
lations. We publish each year in our 
Reference Special (February) a com- 
plete and accurate list of the registry 
associations of pure-bred livestock in 
America. 


Velvet Bean Meal as a Hog Feed 


READER, after stating that there 

seems much difference of opinion 
as to the value of velvet bean meal as 
hog feed, says that his own exper- 
ience in feeding the bean meal in a 
balanced ration to hogs for one year 
has not been very satisfactory. 

There seems ample evidence to 
show that velvet beans make valu- 
able grazing for hogs, but the data 
available regarding the feeding of the 
ground beans as a part of the grain 
ration of hogs are neither abundant 
nor convincing. 

We have sufficient evidence to con- 
vince us that the beans and pods 
ground together have not proved 
very satisfactory for hog feeding. 
We think part of the trouble has 
been that the pods were not ground 
fine enough, but more has probably 
been due to the fact that the hogs did 
not relish feed of which any consid- 
erable part was velvet bean and pod 
meal. 


We believe that velvet bean and 
pod meal might make up one-third to 
one-half the ration of hogs if the 
meal be fine and proper care be taken 
to start the hogs on it. At first, only 
a small part should be velvet bean 
and pod meal, possibly not over one- 
tenth and certainly not over one- 
fifth. The evidence seems clear, how- 
ever, that velvet beans without the 
pods, when soaked or ground into a 
fine meal are much more acceptable 
to hogs than the bean and pod meal. 

But while some report good success 
in the feeding of velvet beans to 
hogs, it must be admitted that the 
bean and pod meal has not, as a gen- 











eral rule, proved satisfactory for hog 
feeding. If the causes can be remov- 
ed or the obstacles to its larger use 
be removed it is important that it be 
done, for we need a good, safe pro- 
tein concentrate for hog feeding; but 
at present we can only advise our 
reader that while some report good 
results, the experience of others has 
been similar to his own, Those of 
our readers who have satisfactorily 
used velvet beans as a part of the 
grain or concentrate ration for hogs 
will do a good service by reporting 
the same to Thé Progressive Farmer, 
with full particulars as to the man- 
ner in which the beans were fed and 
the method of feeding. 


Grazing Hogs on Alfalfa 


“HOw many hogs will three-fourths 
of an acre of alfalfa sowed last 
fall graze during next summer?” 

It is doubtful if alfalfa sowed last 
fall should be grazed at all during the 
first half of next summer. Alfalfa 
dloes not stand close grazing well at 
any time, and certainly not until it 
has made a good root growth and be- 
come thoroughly established. Care 
must also be taken that the alfalfa 
be not grazed when the land is too 
wet. Alfalfa furnishes a large amount 
of good grazing for hogs, but the 
area should always be larger than the 
hogs can keep grazed down. In fact, 
if the area is large enough so that the 
hogs only eat a small part of the 
growth and the alfalfa is mowed reg- 
ularly, the results will usually be 
more satisfactory. In other words, it 
is not good policy to graze alfalfa to 
the limit or try to see how much 
grazing it will stand. Three-fourths 
of an acre of alfalfa well established 
on good land, during a favorable sea- 
son should graze from 10 to 15 hogs 
of from 100 to 150 pounds weight, but 
it will generally be better to graze a 
smaller number, and under unfavora- 
ble conditions it may be necessary to 
reduce the number considerably. 








Hog-grazing Inquiries 
READER wishes to know “How 
many hogs can be grazed to the 

acre of red clover, how many hogs 
and how long will an acre of peas 
furnish feed?” 

No answer can be given to this 
question. One acre will furnish two 
or three times as much grazing as 
some other acre, and the same acre 
will furnish twice as much grazing 
one year as some other year. 

If one acre of clover will furnish 
all the feed required by a cow during 
the season of its best growth—April, 
May and June—and half enough dur- 
ing the other growing months, then 
it should furnish enough feed for 
about five hogs or ten medium-sized 
pigs. But hogs are not as good graz- 
ers as cattle, and should have from 
one-fourth to one-half their feed in 
the form of grain or concentrates. If 
some grain is given the hogs, an acre 
of red clover should graze from 10 to 
15 hogs or 20 to 25 pigs during its 
growing season. 

As regards the acre of peas, that 
will also depend on the yield of peas, 
the size of the hogs and the amount 
of other feed given. Hogs grazing 
peas should have a half feed of corn 
or some other feed rich in carbohy- 
drates. If turned in before the peas 
are ripe the hogs will eat the vines 
and leaves to a considerable extent, 
but if the peas are allowed to mature 





before turhing the hogs on them lit- 
tle except the grain will be eaten. 

With any crop, the grain of which 
is alone eaten, we think the best 
method of estimating how long it will 
feed a given number of hogs of a 
given size is to estimate the yield and 
then calculate the feed required per 
day by such hogs, and then it is an 
easy matter to determine about the 
number of days the feed on an acre 
will last a given number of hogs. For 
instance, if the yield of peas on an 
acre is 10 bushels and the hogs are 
given a half ration of corn, the prob- 
lem is an easy one if we know how 
much feed a hog of a given weight re- 
quires per day to make the gain in 
weight deserved or expected. If a 
100-pound hog consumes 5 pounds of 
corn and peas a day, or 2% pounds of 
each, then 10 bushels of peas or 600 
pounds and about 11 bushels of corn, 
or 616 pounds, should feed 10 such 
100-pound hogs for 25 to 30 days, or 
24 days if they eat 5 pounds of grain 
each daily. 





A Lame Male 


READER has a lame mule which 
he describes as follows: “He trav- 
els with difficulty, especially on a 
hard road. The frog of that foot 
seems perished away to a certain ex- 
tent. What can I do for this mule?” 


The practicing veterinarian has no 
more difficult work than locating the 
seat of lameness and finding out the 
condition of the parts producing the 
lameness, even when he is able to 
carefully examine the animal, Lame- 
ness or soreness in any part of the 
foot or leg might produce all the 
symptoms or signs of lameness given 
in this inquiry. Any lameness where 
jar or the weight of the animal causes 
limping might produce increased 
lameness when the animal is made to 
move over a hard road, and any lame- 
ness which causes less weight to be 
put on the foot, no matter what part 
of the leg is sore, may cause the frog 
to shrink or “perish” away to a cere 
tain extent. 


It is evident that we can give no 
special treatment for this case, for no 
one can tell from the information 
given where the seat of lameness is or 
what is its nature. But from this in- 
quiry we may draw some general 
conclusions regarding the handling of 
lameness, 

In the first place, before lameness 
can be treated it must be be located. 
There is little chance to do this with- 
out making an examination of the 
animal and even then it is often a dif- 
ficult task for the most skillful veter- 
inarian. In fact, hundreds of animals 
have their shoulders treated when 
the lameness is as far as possible 
from that part,—in the foot. 

Perhaps nine cases of lameness out 
of ten in the foreleg are due to some 
disease or soreness below the knee, 
but it would be just as serious a mis- 
take to locate the rare case of lamee 
ness above the knee in some part be- 
low, as to make the more common 
error of locating it above when it is 
below the knee. 

In most cases of lameness, as near 
complete rest to the affected parts as 
it is possible to obtain is generally 
the best treatment, at least until the 
service of some competent veterinar- 
ian can be obtained. This 1s always 
safe and generally good treatment, 
unless there is no doubt as to the lo- 
cation and true nature of the lame- 
ness. When there is increased heat 
in a part or there is heat, swelling 
and soreness, it is generally good and 
safe to bathe the parts in cold water 
for a considerable time three or four 
times a day. It is also good practice 
to apply moisture or water to a hoof 
that is hot, dry and hard. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Inoculating Hogs Against 
Cholera 














READER has had his herd of five 

sows given the “double treatment” 
to prevent cholera. “How seen will 
it be safe to place unvaccinated hogs 
and pigs with these sows? When 
new born pigs come will there be dan- 
ger from letting them have the run of 
lot where the sows are now? Will 
these pigs have to be vaccinated and 
how soon after they come?” 

As general information fer our 
readers, by the “double treatment” to 
prevent hog cholera is meant that the 
hogs are injected with anti-ehelera 
serum and at the same time, prefera- 
bly on the opposite side of the body, 
they are also injected with infected 
blood, or the blood from an infected 
or cholera hog. This double treat- 
ment is sometimes called the “simul- 
taneous inoculation.” The “single 
treatment” or “serum alone imeocula- 
tion”, means that only the anti- 
cholera serum is injected. When the 
single treatment is used the hogs are 
protected only for from twe er three 
weeks up to six or eight weeks, while 
the double treatment generally gives 
immunity or protection for life, as 
does a case of cholera from which the 
hog recovers. 


If no case of cholera is produced by 
the double treatment it is probably 
safe, on a farm where cholera has 
not existed for three or four months 
previously, to introduce non-immune 
or susceptible hogs, or hogs that have 
not been treated, two weeks after the 
double treatment has been given. In 
some cases where too little serum has 
been given, or where the serum is not 
potent, or too large a dose of virus or 
infected blood is used, or in the case 
of a very susceptible hog unless a 
large dose of potent serum is tsed, a 
case of cholera may actually be pro- 
duced. This does not often occur and 
should not and does not occur when 
the treatment is properly made with a 
sufficient dose of potent serum, but 
the danger of cholera developing, 
however, makes it necessary to cons 
fine the treated hogs to quarters that 
can be easily disinfected or to small 
lots that can be closed for a consider- 
able time in case cholera does des 
velop. 

For the sake of complete safety 
some advise introducing no new hogs 
for 30 days after the double treat 
ment. When the breeding herd has' 
been treated by the double method it 
is probably a good plan to give the 
same treatment to all other hogs 
permanently introduced inte thé 
herd and single treatment te those 
brought on to the farm to remain 
only for a month or two. 

Pigs while suckling permanently 
immune mothers or those which hava 
received the double treatment sebs 
dom contract cholera, but it ig nes 
essary to give them the double trea 
ment at or just before weaning time 
to give them permanent pretection, 
It is now found that even young pigs 
may be given the double treatment 
with safety and that the protection 
will be permanent if the work is 
properly done. 


GENEROUS 


After @& period of six months of widow< 
hood Bridget consented to again enter the 
married state, Some weeks after she was 
led to altar her old mistress met her in the 
street dressed in the deepest mourning. 





“Why Bridget,” said exclaimed, “for 
whom are you in black?” 
“For poor Barney, my 4Gret thusbend, 


mum, When he died Oi was that poor Qi 
couldn’t afford to buy mourning, but O1 sala 
if iver Oi could Of would, and me new man, 
Tim, is as generous as a lord,” 





Resolve now that you will save our 1918 
“Reference Special.” 
ary 16 


Tt will eppear Febro- 


























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














TRY THESE VEGETABLES 


Here Are Ten That Are Far Too Rare 
on Southern Farms—Try Them and 
Be Convinced 


ae pened Sprouts.—This is a plant 
of the cabbage family which makes 
an open head and a tall stalk, and the 
whole stalk is lined with little heads 
about the size of a small walnut. They 
are very nice after frost has struck 
them. In the North they can be 
grown for summer use, but after re- 
peated trials I have found that it 
is useless to try to head them in sum- 
mer in the South. Hence the best 
time to start them is to sow the seed 
in late July, and transplant like late 
cabbages or collards. Then the lit- 
tle heads will be ready in Novem- 
ber. 

Carrots.—Carrots are not so much 
grown in the South as they should 
be. The large varieties, grown for 
stock feeding, are very useful in win- 
ter where the farmer has no silo, 
helping greatly in keeping up the 
winter milk supply and add color to 
the butter in winter. The shorter and 
earlier varieties vary from the little 
forcing sorts (which can be grown in 
cold frames in spring like radishes), 
on to the half-long stump-rooted var- 
ieties for winter use. 

These last, of which the best is the 
Danvers Half-Long,aresowed in rows 
16 inches apart in the garden in late 
June or early July. Thin to 3 inches 
apart in the rows and in the fall let 
them remain where they grew and 
they can be dug for use all winter, 
though the frost may destroy most 
of the tops. They are nice in soups 
and boiled as a table vegetable. These, 
like other root crops, make smoother 
and better roots when well supplied 
with commercial fertilizer rather than 
stable manure, which is apt to cause 
them to grow forked, unless the ma- 
nure is very old and fine. For stock 
feeding grow the Long Orange varie- 
ty in the open truck patch and plant 
wide enough apart for horse culti- 
vation. 

Cauliflower—To grow cauliflower 
successfully it must mature very early 
in spring or very late in the fall. If 
the spring plants do not head be- 
fore the weather gets hot they will 
seldom head at all. In the lower 
South, the seed can be sowed in the 
fall, just as we sow early cabbage 
seed,and set out to head in the spring. 
But in the upper South, the plants do 
not stand the winter as well as cab- 
bages, and for this reason need to be 
grown in frames. I believe that our 
market growers who use frames for 
lettuce growing could make the cauli- 
flower more profitable than lettuce 
by setting the plants in the frames in 
the fall and protecting them either 
by glass or cloth. 

I have grown cauliflower with per- 
fect success under glass sashes. My 
frames were the usual 6 feet wide 
frames with sashes 3 x 6 feet. I 
planted six cauliflower plants to each 
sash and filled in between them with 
lettuce for heading at Christmas. Aft- 
er the lettuce was cut out, the cauli- 
flower plants were given clean culti- 
vation and some nitrate of soda 
sprinkled between them. By the first 
of March they were getting up to 
the glass and’ were gradually inured 
to the air, the sashes being removed 
entirely by the middle of March and 
transferred to other frames for har- 
dening off the early tomato plants. 
By this method the cauliflower head- 
ed well in April and early May. 

This gives a treble use for the glass 
and a-profitable crop of both lettuce 
and cauliflowers. The difficulty in 
getting a late fall crop in the open 
ground is the carrying of the plants 
through the hot weather. The best 





plan will be to have the plants grown 
in the North and set them in Sep- 
tember in soil made very rich and na- 
turally retentive of moisture. When 
well grown they can be headed in 
November and make fine heads. 
Cauliflower seed is mainly grown in 
Denmark, and the variety known as 
Snowball is the best and earliest. 


Broccoli—For the fall crop the 


plant similar to cauliflower called 
“Broccoli” is often used for home 
consumption. But it is not adapted 


to shipping, because the heads do 
not keep like those of the cauliflower, 
but wilt amd get bitter after cut- 
ting. 

Celery.—The cultivation of celery 
varies with the climate. In the North, 
as at Kalamazoo, Michigan, truckers 
can grow celery, by starting the 
plants early in hotbeds under glass, 
and mature it in summer and early 
fall. This cannot be done in the 
South. Then in the far South as in 
Florida the crop is grown entirely 
as a winter crop from fall-sowed seed. 
In the middle and upper South about 


ing board-.square with this line at one 
end, and set a plant at each notch. 
Then move the board to match with 
the last set plants and set another 
row, and so on till. the whole bed is 
set. Where more than one bed is to 
be planted, leave a space of 8 feet 
between the beds for earthing. You 
will now have a bed with plants set 
in rows across the bed a foot apart 
and 6 inches in the rows. All to be 
done now is to keep the bed well cul- 
tivated and clean of weeds and grass 
till the time comes for setting up or 
handling the crop. This is done when 
the outer leaves grow heavy and are 
inclined to fall over. 


Then we prepare two cords about 
ten feet long with a peg attached to 
each end. Set a peg at the end of 
the first row and take a turn of the 
string around each plant in the row 
to hold the leaves up, and stick the 
other peg at the far end. Treat the 
second row in the same way. Then 
shovel in soil between these two rows 
and pack it close to the plants to 
keep the stems erect. Go over the 
whole bed in this way. 


Then, as the nights get cool you can 
commence the earthing. Put soil be- 
tween the rows just so as to keep the 
growing centre of the plants above 
the soil, but take care to get no soil 
into the head. Carry up the earth on 





fields. 
will pay better. 


at all. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


IVE the garden a heavy coating of stable manure, to be followed 
G by a liberal dressing of acid phosphate just before plowing. 
2. Look over all stored planting seed and see that they are dry 
and not being injured by rats, mice or insects. This is important. 
3. Have a “Straw and Leaf-hauling Week” on your farm, devoting 
six whole days to hauling leaves and straw and putting them on the 
With these materials worth several dollars per ton, few jobs 


4. Ordered your fertilizers yet? Delay in ordering will mean 
delay in delivery, and the possibility of not getting goods delivered 


5.. Study the garden articles in this number and then make your 
plans to have a real all-the-year-round garden, beginning it today. 








the only celery crop available is that 
which comes into use about Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. 

To grow this crop, sow seed on a 
well-prepared bed on lines marked 
out on the surface about 6 inches 
apart. Sow in early May. Merely 
pat the seed in with the back of a 
spade, but do not cover. Then cover 
the bed with fertilizer sacks and wat- 
er well on these. This will retain the 
moisture at the surface and prevent 
crusting. Then, as the seed germi- 
nate, the sacks must be lifted up 
gradually and finally removed, after 
which the plants must be kept clean 
of weeds. As soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle they should 
be transplanted to another bed in sim- 


‘ilar rows, but set 2 inches apart, to 


get strongly rerooted. If the tops 
grow too strongly they can be shear- 
ed somewhat. This will give strong 
plants for setting in late August. 

In most places celery is planted in 
single rows 4 feet apart and each row 
earthed to itself. But in the South 
the best method is to use what is 
known as the “Baltimore bed me- 
thod;” for when grown in_ single 
rows it is necessary to take up the 
plants and finish the blanching in 
trenches, while the bed method in- 
volves no lifting till the celery is 
taken up for use. 

I always plant celery as a succes- 
sion crop after some early crop like 
cabbage, beans, etc. If the soil has 
been heavily manured for the early 
crop I would use only acid phosphate 
and cottonseed meal mixed equally 
for the celery crop. For setting the 
plants, first prepare a board a foot 
wide and 6 feet long with the ends 
accurately squared. Cut notches on 
both edges of this board 6 inches 
apart. This will make eleven notches. 
Then stretch a line taut alongside 
the bed to be planted. Set the plant- 


the sides of the bed 6 inches beyond 
the ends of the rows, making the bed 
full 6 feet wide. Continue the earth- 
ing as the plants grow, taking care 
never to work in the celery when the 
leaves are wet. Finally, by the last of 
November or early December, when 
the weather promises to get really 
cold, cover the entire bed with earth 
6 inches deep, and then cover it thick- 
ly all over with pine straw, and you 
can take out the celery as wanted in 
winter. 

Chard.—This is a variety of beet 
which makes an immense growth of 
tops, but no edible roots. They are 
planted early in spring and are in use 
all through the summer. I sow them 
in rows rather thickly and as soon as 
the leaves are large enough I thin 
them out and use the thinnings for 
greens and no one could distinguish 
these young leaves from spinach. Thin 
them to 6 inches apart and then all 
through the summer the outer leaves 
may be pulled and the blades of the 
leaves boiled for greens. The leaf 
stalks, which are nearly as large as 
rhubarb, can be cooked and served 
like asparagus, thus getting two nice 
dishes all summer from the same 
plant. There are a number of varie- 
ties, but I have found that the Lucul- 
lus is the best. 

Endive and Chicory.—Endive be- 
longs to the chicory family. It is 
generally used as a hot weather sub- 
stitute for lettuce. There are two va- 
rieties, the green curled and the white 
curled, or self-blanching. The seed is 
sowed in the open ground in early 
spring and the plants transplanted 
into beds 8x10 inches apart. When 
the heads are well grown, they are 
blanched by tying the leaves up loose- 
ly when dry. Or, they can be covered 
in some way to make them blanch. 
Some merely lay a shingle on the 
head for a few days. I employ conical 


paper caps, which are also used as 
plant-protectors in the spring. Set- 
ting these over the heads soon causes 
them to blanch, making them less bit- 
ter. 

The true chicory, called witloof or 
French endive, is grown from seed 
sowed in early spring and allowed te 
grow till November, keeping it clean- 
ly cultivated. It is then taken up and 
set in trenches 16 inches deep and the 
soil packed to them and covered with 
a thick layer of manure. In about 
four weeks the crop will be ready to 
lift and will be well blanched. Endive 
and chicory are eaten raw like lettuce 
or boiled as greens. 

Salsify—Salsify is also known as 
“oyster plant,” as the roots boiled and 
made into cakes and fried taste very 
much like fried oysters. They are 
good, too, when simply stewed. Sal- 
sify is one of the earliest crops plant- 
ed inthe North, but in the South 
should not be planted before June or 
in the lower South in July. If planted 
early it is apt to run to seed. The 
seed are planted rather thinly in rows 
16 inches apart and thinned very lit- 
tle, as they will develop to full size 
when only an inch apart. 

Salsify makes its b*st growth in the 
cool fall weather and will grow on 
through the greater part of the win- 
ter, being perfectly hardy. They need 
a deep loose soil so that the long 
roots may run down straight without 
getting forked. They are at their best 


after frost, and can be taken up for 


use all winter and till they start to 
grow again in spring. Do not take 
up more at a time than are to be used, 
for the roots will soon wilt. 

Parsnips.—These roots are too 
much neglected in the South. Pars- 
nips make a fine addition to the win- 
ter table. They can be eaten freshly 
boiled or the boiled roots can be 
sliced and fried, and being perfectiy 
hardy they can remain in the rows 
where grown till wanted for use. 
Parsnip seed are light and chaffy, and 
are sometimes hard to germinate, es- 
pecially in soil that crusts much. [| 
have found that the best way to-get 
a Stand is to plant a small pinch of 
seed in a place about 4 inches apart in 
the row and make the rows 20 inches 
apart. Then the little bunches can be 
easily thinned. But do not handle 
parsnip leaves when wet, for if the 
wet leaves touch parts of the wrist 
usually covered by clothing, they will 
cause troublesome blisters. 

As to varieties, there is really but 
one, the Hollow Crown. A variation 
of this called the Student differs only 
in having shorter roots. The general 
directions in the seed catalogs call 
for sowing the seed as earlv in spring 
as the soil can be worked. This is all 
right in the North, but in the longer- 
growing season in the South this 
early sowing will result in overgrown 
and somewhat woody roots. Better 
sow in June, and get smaller but ten- 
der roots. In fact, they will keep 
growing in the South till mid-winter 
and make their best growth in the fall 
months. Sow one ounce to 200 feet of 
row. 





The Scarcity of Garden Seed 


GEED potatoes seem to be about 

the only seed in abundance. The 
crops grown from seed will of neces- 
sity be shorter than usual because of 
the short supply of seed. I ordered my 
season’s supply of seed January 8, 
and I would advise all our readers to 
make out their lists of all the seed 
they need for the whole season and 
send for them to a first-class seeds- 
man. Not a seed firm in this country 
has a normal stock of seed, and those 
who put off buying till planting time 
will in all probability be disappointed 
in getting the seed. All the large 
truckers will be compelled to shorten 
their crops, and in fact some of them 
have already determined not to sow 
seed for truck crops but to devote 
their land to corn and _ potatoes, 
sweet and Irish, some in fact will not 
truck at all. 
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He wants bearings that have a 
record of years of dependable service 
back of them, that are designed to 
meet heavy side pressures and to 
carry heavy loads in one and the same 
bearing, that are slow to show effects 
of wear and can easily and quickly be 
adjusted to correct the effects of wear. 

For he knows that only such bear- 
ings adequately protect the expensive 
gears of his tractor. Only such bear- 
ings are proof against costly delays 
and difficult replacements. 

One reason for the extraordinary 
service records of Timken Bearings is 





CALIFORNIA: 


Your letter of the 15th at hand. 
Please let me know if you can furnish 
Timken Bearings for the bevel gear 
case for belt attachment on 12-24 
ee The gear 

became Ramo causing 
ing on the pulley sha Several mang 
Seckee eux of drive gear at different times. 











North, East, West, South 


Farmers are learning that dependable 
tractors must have dependable bearings 


When the American farmer takes up a new type of 
machine, he demands results. . 


Experience has taught him to go thoroughly into every 
detail of design, construction and material that means 
lasting durability and economical operation. 


In the short time the farm tractor has been in service 
’ he has already found out that no part of a tractor is more 
| important than the bearings. 


this: They stand up as long or longer 
than other bearings before wear be- 
comes evident. Then they can be 
easily adjusted to eliminate effects of 
wear and are made as good as new. 
Thus instead of expensive repairs and 
replacements, you can renew the same 
bearings indefinitely. 


The few letters quoted on this 
page are samples of many — and the 
number is constantly increasing. 

Write for our free booklet, F-28, ‘Timken 
Bearings in Farm Tractors,” and you’ll see 
why these men start their tractor buying by 
looking for Timken Bearings. 


w= TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING cosmraary 7 
Canton, Ohio 


TIMKEN 


BEARINGS 


FOR FARM TRACTORS 





OKLAHOMA: é 


We want a tractor with four cylin- 
ders, four wheels, i.e., two front and 
\ two driving wheels in rear, no objection 
to a chain drive—need about a 20 H.P. 
on the belt. 

Please advise the makes of this description 
that use your bearings, and to save time, please 
have them send illustration and quote price. 


















ry 


MONTANA: 


Will you please send free booklet E-13, 
“Timken Bearings for Farm Tractors,” 
and advise if Timken Bearings can be 
12-25 (7058) Motor, 





fitted to —— 
1917 model. 
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NEW JERSEY: 


Kindly send me a list of tractors capable of 
pulling three or four fourteen-inch bottom plows, 
that are equipped with your bearings, as I have 
decided that I cannot afford to: buy a tractor 
without your bearings. I wish to consider the 
caterpillar type as well as the other. 











FLORIDA: ate 


#” - I must have a Tractor on my 2- 
point farm in 60 days. It is hard 
to select one for my purposes, so I 
am asking you for a booklet with 
all makes of Tractors using Timken 
Bearings only. 
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LOUISIANA: 


Will you kindly give us the names 
of some tractor builders who use 
Timken Bearings. We are in need 
of tractors that do not require all q 
of their rated horsepower merely 
to pull themselves along. 
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Making the All-the-year-round Garden ag 





PLANNING THE GARDEN 


Have Rews Run Lengthwise, as Long 
Rows Are More Easily Cultivated— 
Then Arrange the Four Classes of 
Vegetables for Greatest Efficiency 


ph ORDER to get the best results 

frem your garden, it is a good plan 
to de some gardening on paper be- 
fore the land is ready to work. 

The first thing to do is to make up 
your mind just what vegetables and 
flowers you want to grow, so that you 
can arrange to give them the best 
conditions possible. Get your latest 
seed eatalogs and study them so that 
you can select the classes and varie- 

‘ties that you want to grow. One 
trouble is that seedmen make their 
catalogs so attractive that they make 
your mouth water and you want to 
plant everything they have listed. 
However, past experience will help 
you te cut down your list to suit the 
size ef your garden and, in these 
times ef high prices, what is even 
more important, the size of your 
pocket-book. Nevertheless, it is wise 
to get a sufficient quantity of the seed 
of the varieties you want to plant to 
provide for a liberal sowing and some 
extea fer successive plantings. 

After you have made out your seed 
list:you will be in a’ position to know 
how much space each kind of seed 
will require. If you are fortunate en- 
ough to be assured of horse cultiva- 
tion, yeur practical minimum distance 
between rows will be about 24 inches. 
If yours is a wheel-hoe garden, the 
rows can be as close as 14 inches. It 
is slow work to cultivate rows much 
closer than this, even with a wheel 
hoe. The old-fashioned raised bed 
gardens were nice to look at, if well 
kept, but do not attempt one unless 
you are approaching the millionaire 
class and someone else has to do 
the weeding. It is very expensive to 
properly maintain a bed garden and 
there is no limit to the back-aches 
required to keep them in trim. For 
the same reason an elongated garden 
is better than a square one for it is 
easier and much less expensive to 
cultivate long rows that do not se- 
quire much turning. 

Small fruits, such as blackberries, 
taspberries and strawberries, often 
work in well with a vegetable gar- 
den. They constitute the more or less 
permanent part of the garden that 
will stay in the same crop from two 
to five years. 

In planning a garden it is well to 
consider the time during which the 
four different classes of plants will 
require the soil. 

First, we have the permanent veget- 
ables which, like asparagus, require 
the land for a period of years. For 
this reason, these crops should be 
given a suitable location where they 
will nét interfere with the general 
rotation. 

The second class consists of crops 
like parsnips and salsify, which nor- 
mally occupy the ground for one sea- 
son and part of the next. Their 
use of the land may be shortened 
by digging in the fall, but they keep 
much better if left in the ground 
and dug as required during winter 
and spring. 

The third class of vegetables is 
the long-time growers, like butter 
beans, peppers and egg-plant, that 
occupy the soil during the entire 
_growing season. 

The fourth and largest class is the 
short-season plants, like radishes, 
lettuce, beans, etc., that occupy the 
soil during part of the season only. 

A well worked out garden plan must 
arrange to combine advantageously 
these different classes of plants so 
that the ground will be kept busy 
all the time and crop follow crop 
without delay. Before one crop is 
off the land another should be com- 
ing on to take its place. Successive 

plantings of short-time crops, such 





as corn, carrots, beets, etc., can be 
rotated so as to succeed one another 
and keep the soil continuously em- 
ployed. In our mild climate in the 
South it is possible, by proper selec- 
tion of vegetables, to have the gar- 
den producing something every month 
in the year. W. N. HUTT. 


No Excuse for Lack of Vegetables 
in the South 


($3 Prize Letter) 
E CONSIDER the garden the 
most profitable plot of ground on 
our farm. The help it is toward sup- 
plying food for our family is inesti- 
mable, besides it adds greatly to the 
health which we enjoy. There is 
never a day but that we can secure 
fresh, growing vegetables, and we see 
no excuse for any Southern farmer 

ever having a bare garden. 
Midwinter finds growing for us on- 
ions, collards, turnips, carrots, mus- 
tard, radishes, and Swiss chard (a 
much neglected but a highly nutri- 
tious vegetable), and but recently our 
supply of late cabbage was exhausted. 
Good drainage, high state of fertil- 
ity and frequent, thorough cultivation 
are essential {6 a profitable garden 
We use barnyard manure and poul- 
try droppings largely as fertilizer, 
and to these we add humus by grow- 
ing peas on all rows after successive 





spring crops are grown, until time to” 


prepare for planting of fall crops, 
then pea vines are turned under with 
a plow. 

Onions are planted late in Septem- 
ber or early in October on ground 
well prepared and heavily fertilized. 
In the spring a side application of 
ashes and poultry droppings is made 
which hastens their growth and by 
the time collards are ready to trans- 
plant the onions are nearing matur- 
ity as collards are set on same rows 
and do not need extra fertilization. 
By fhe time they are well on the way 
to growing the onions are out of the 
way. The collards will grow all win- 
ter, so as to have our winter crops in 
the same plot next to the onions, we 
plant cabbage early in February, us- 
ing coast-grown plants, Charleston 
Wakefield and Premium Late Flat 


Dutch being the varieties we find best 
for a long season of supply. Cabbage 
is followed by peas which are suc- 
ceeded by onions in the fall. The 
early maturing crops, radishes, beets 
and lettuce, are planted on adjoining 
rows and successive plantings — of 
these are made until well along in the 
summer, when the land is planted to 
peas to be followed by turnips early 
in October. 

Of carrots and Swiss chard only 
two plantings are necessary, one as 
early in spring as is practicable, an- 
other in early fall. Two plantings of 
beans, squashes and cucumbers afford 
an abundance until frost, second 
planting being between hills of the 
first when they begin to show signs 
of failing. I have found that corn- 
field beans planted in the garden for 
a late crop of pole beans are more de- 
pendable than any other variety, for 
being great drouth resisters, they will 
remain green and thrifty when our 
ordinary pole beans succumb to hot 
dry weather, but no matter how early 
they are planted they will not bear 
until fall which is their natural bear- 


ing season. 
MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 
Many, La. 





“Rake Off the Snow and Bring im 
the Vegetables” 
($2 Prize Letter) 


THe vegetables are in the garden 
and in good condition, but we have 
had to rake off the snow several times 
this winter to get to them. 

An all-the-year-round garden re- 
quires more planning and work than 
spring and summer gardens, but the 
pleasure and food gotten make the 
work light. Plant everything you like, 
plant in small quantities often for 
spring and summer use and keep the 
weeds out and the ground stirred. 
That’s all there is to it. A row of 
shallots and a row of asparagus sup- 
ply the earliest eating except the 
greens that are to be had all winter. 
Turnips left in the ground and mus- 
tard sowed early in the fall and pro- 
tected with a slight covering of leaves 
and straw furnish greens all winter. 

Carrots, parsnips, salsify, celery, 





A various language.” 


ND nowhere is this voice 

sweeter or more alluring than 
in a garden: 

“A garden is a lovesome thing, God 
wot— 


rned grot, 

The veriest school of peace, and yet 
The fool contends that God is not. 
Not Ged, in gardens when the eve is cool! 
Nay, but I have a sign— 
"Tis very sure He walks in mine!” 

While north winds are still 
blowing and winter yet holds us 
in her icy grip, we who are plan- 
ning gardens hear a voice that 
calls to us to make ready, for very 
soon the south wind will be her- 
alding the spring; the robin will 
be sounding his cheery note; the 
snowdrop and the violet will be 
peeping slyly forth, and all nature 
will be ready and eager to re- 
spond to the sympathetic eye and 
hand. Then for us will begin again 
the marvelous miracle of death 
and life: the seed, the tiny shoot. 
the flower, the fruit; a miracle 
that grows to us more glorious 
with the passing years. 

Wonderful indeed was the re- 
sponse to the “Planting Day Pro- 
clamation” of last year. In the 
grounds of the mansion at Ral- 
eigh, around the school houses, 
in plots in almost every home, un- 
heard of harvests of fruits and 





THE JOY OF GARDENING; THE PATRIOTISM OF GARDENING 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible ferms, she speaks 





vegetables rewarded the amateur 
gardeners. The patriotic girls and 
women of the state so conserved 
these foods that today, because of 
this supply, we are living well at 
home and sending to our boys 
abroad the food they need. 

Again our country is calling us, 
bidding us “go forth and sow” 
that there be no barren land in all 
the state, that where one vegeta- 
ble grew last year, this year two 
at least shall grow. Let every va- 
cant spot become a garden spot. 
Our boys have— 


“Gone forth, giving their life, their all 
In —_—— answer to our country’s 
call.’ 


The life of these boys depends 
on what we grow. Therefore we 
will plant, and tend and reap; ev- 
ery spot shall become green with 
growing things. The places shall 
be made to bear rich harvests, 
and the fruitful fields become 
more fruitful still. Full pantries 
and plentiful rich treasures of 
grains and foodstuffs shall form a 
mighty line which will hasten the 
defeat of the Hohenzollerns, and 
bring to America and her allies, 
victory and the blessings of peace. 

FANNY YARBOROUGH 

BICKETT. 

Governor’s Executive Man- 

sion, Raleigh, N. C. 











late planted beets and cabbage are 
our main winter vegetables. This 
does not include sweet and Irish po- 
tatoes and turnips that have been re- 
moved from the ground and stored or 
hilled. Carrots, parsnips, salsify and 
beets are all right hilled in the row. 
The cabbage is pulled and hilled and 
the celery banked in the row or set in 
trenches. [I prefer re-setting in 
trenches, at it is easier to protect 
with straw and boards in extremely 
cold weather. Pimiento plarits are 
usually full at frost, and if the stalks 
are pulled and hung in the house the 
pods keep nearly all winter. 

A hand plow is the best investment 
for any garden, as it enables one to 
keep the garden in a growing condi- 
tion with comparatively little work. 

Go SP. 


Manuring and Fertilizing the 
Garden 


N MANY old gardens where a lib- 

eral quantity of stable manure has 
been applied every year, the soil gets 
an excess of nitrogen, and vegetables 
grown for their underground parts 
run to top and become unproductive. 
Then the owner says that his soil has 
“gotten too rich-to make potatoes,” 
etc. The fact is that it has simply 
gotten unbalanced. The foods mainly 
needed in the making of tubers on the 
potatoes are phosphorus and potas- 
sium, and if there is a due supply of 
these in the soil potatoes will be made 
no matter how large the tops grow. 

But depending on stable manure 
alone leads to an excess of nitrogen 
and a rank growth without corre- 
sponding production of roots and tu- 
bers, The remedy is not to stop the 
manure, but to supply what it mainly 
lacks. In my own garden I manure 
very heavily in the fall, and in the 
spring add acid phosphate or raw 
bone meal at rate of 1,000 pounds an 
acre. 

Where there is not an available 
amount of stable manure, about the 
best general fertilizer we can use is a 
mixture of equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate. This will 
give a liberal amount of phosphoric 
acid, and 1 per cent or more of pot- 
ash from the meal. 

The great importance of stable ma- 
nure is due to its humus-making 
character, and when to this we add 
all the garden refuse which may be 
rotted down in a heap each year, the 
soil is in the best possible condition 
to use additional commercial fertil- 
izers, because of its greater capacity 
for retaining moisture to dissolve 
them. 

With a good rotation of humus- 
making .crops in the outer truck 
patch, we can use the commercial fer- 
tilizers to gdvantage there and save 
the stable manure for the garden pro- 
per, since peas and crimson clover 
will abundantly supply the humus- 
making character of the stable ma- 
nure, W. F. MASSEY. 








Don’t Let Any Part of the Garden 
=~ est” 


THs past year we kept our garden 
very busy by having something 
growing on all parts of it at the same 
time. We began very carly with hot- 
beds of different things. After spring 
opened we tran$planted the plants to 
the prepared land in which they were 
to grow. In one part of our garden 
we had lettuce planted, and when this 
crop was removed we replaced it with 
sweet corn. Before the sweet corn 
was all used we planted a row of 
beans in between the rows of corn. 
After the beans had produced their 
crops we planted a crop of turnips. 
By rotating the vegetables in the 
manner stated above we can have an 
all-the-year-round garden. We use 
both barn and commercial fertilizer. 
Grayson, La. B. A. WILES. 
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HOTBEDS AND COLD FRAMES 


Every Good Gardener Must Have Sashes and Frames to Get an 
Early Start With the Tender Vegetables 


By W. F. 


O GARDEN is complete for 

N oces“rouna work without some 

sashes and frames. Cot- 

on the frames is a poor 

substitute for glass, and in the long 

run costs more. Frames covered with 

cotton cloth will answer for harden- 

ing tender plants in the spring, but 

for regular fall and winter work, the 
vlass sashes are far superior. 

Sashes are made three feet 
ind six.*feet long. The best 
are made of clear-heart cypress lum- 
ber. They are made either for a 
single layer of glass or for two lay- 
ers, making a dead air space between 
them, and thus causing the glass to 
be more resistant to cold. 

The frames for the sashes are made 
six feet wide and as long as needed, 
being extended so as to embrace as 
many 3x6 feet units as are wanted. 
Market gardeners make them of inch 
lumber nailed to posts set in the 
ground, the back or north side being 
about 12 inches high and the front or 
south side 10 inches. For the home 


glass 
ton cloth 


wide 
sashes 


SS I] ISS 
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Massey 


stitute what is called a “cold frame.” 
Cold frames get no heat through the 
glass except from the sun. A frame 
under which there is a deep bed of 
fermenting manure is called a “hot- 
bed.” 

Hotbeds are used for starting ten- 
der plants of such things as tomatoes, 
egg plant and pepper in late winter so 
as to get the products earlier than 
otherwise could be done. It is well 
to have several frames of the three- 
sash size, as they can be used either 
as cold frames or on hotbeds, as 
needed. 

To make a hotbed, dig a pit 20 
inches deep and 6 inches wider each 
way than the frame that is to be used 
on it. Then pile a lot of fresh manure 
nearby, and when it begins to steam, 
turn it over and repile it. Then, when 
it heats again, put it into the pit, 
tramping and packing it down firmly 
until the pit is filled. Then place the 
frame on it and bank all around the 
outside with manure. 

In the frame put 4 inches of fine 





GLASS FRAME 


SINGLE 
rhis illustration shows a hotbed which is amply large for the family garden rhe 
frame will accommodate four sash. The frame is 6x12 ft, 
evarden I have found it better to use compost as used in frames. Stick a 


small portable frames so that it is 
easy to repeat a crop by simply mov- 
ing the frame to a fresh spot. My 
frames are made for. three of the 3x6 
feet sashes. Between each pair of 
sashes a 1x3 inch crossbar is dovetail- 
ed into the sides of the frame, but not 
nailed, so that it can be slipped out in 
preparing the soil of the frame or in 
making a slide for the sashes. 

Marketmen use no crossbar, mere- 
ly resting the sashes on the sides of 
the frame. But this necessitates a 
man on each side of the frame to 
move a sash, while with the slides 
one man can easily open the frame by 
sliding the sash up or down, 


The double-glazed sashes are far 
more costly than the single-glazed 
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( ‘LOTH- COVERED FRAME 


ones and are more heavy to handle. 
But with a frame well banked with 
earth on the outside, and the cross- 
bars to stop the crack between the 
sashes, no frost will get inside at a 
zero temperature, and we can grow 
things in the dead of winter that will 
be hard to grow with single sashes 
unless well covered at night’ with 
straw mats. 

In the early use of the double-glaz- 
ed sashes, one great difficulty appear- 
ed. The dust would inevitably blow 
in between the layers of glass and 
would so obscure it that the sashes 
become almost useless because of be- 
ing so darkened, This difficulty has 
been solved in the Callahan duo- 
glazed sashes, which are made so that 
it is easy to remove a pane or two 
of glass and wash the interior. The 
wei ight of the duo-glazed sashes is 
also an advantage, for light sashes 
are often blown off the frames in high 
winds. 

The frame and sashes 


when used 


simply on. a bed of fertile soil con- 


A 
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thermometer. in this, and put on the 
sashes with a little opening at the 
top, and watch the rise of heat. Do 
not sow the seed when the first rank 
heat is on, but wait until it begins to 
decline. When it has fallen to 85 de- 
grees, you can sow the seed. 

One of the principal uses of the 
cold frame is for growing head let- 
tuce in fall, winter and early spring. 
They can also be used for blooming 
the flowering bulbs in winter, bloom- 
ing violets clear of frost, and should 
also be used for hardening off the 
tender plants started in the hotbed, 
since it is never well to transplant di- 
rectly from hotbed to open ground. 

It may be well to indicate in a con- 
crete way just how frames are used: 











GLASS-COVERED FRAME 


Lettuce in Cold Frames.—In the fall 
one or more frames are planted in 
lettuce. Seed of the Big Boston let- 
tuce are sowed early in September, 
and in October are set 8x10 inches 
apart in frames. The soil in the 
frames is made of a compost of ma- 
nure and grass sods which has been 
cut in early spring and built up in 
layers with fresh manure. During the 
summer the pile has been cut down 
and repiled twice till the compost has 
well rotted. At each turning a good- 
ly amount of raw bone meal has been 
sprinkled through the heap. This 
compost is 6 inches deep in the 
frames. 

During the growth of the lettuce a 
light sprinkling of nitrate of soda is 
made between the rows, and the 
frames are kept well watered. The 
sashes are not put on till the nights 
get frosty, and in all sunny weather 
air is given by slipping down the 
sashes more or less. This crop comes 
off about Christmas or New Year’s. 

If it is desirable to plant the same 
sashes with lettuce, a fresh spot is 

(Concluded on page 26, column 3) 






The slats in this plow’s moldboard shed 
sticky soil cleanly just as do the tines in 
the spading fork. And the clean-shedding 
makes light draft. The “Slat” handles the 
most difficult land with ease, turning, shed- 
ding and pulverizing furrows thoroughly. 


Here Are Other Advantages 


Highest grade material and workmanship 
go into the making of the “Slat.” All 
original plow parts and all extra parts are 
made absolutely true to pattern design— 
they fit perfectly. Bottom parts chilled 
extra deep where friction is greatest. De- 


for these books t 
interested in * ask for package SM 


SE 


more effective than the 


used on all 


This steel picker wheel separates the fuzz- 
iest, lintiest seeds without injury, and 
drops them, one at a time, or more, as 
you desire. This special designed steel 
picker. wheel with teeth shaped like the 
teeth of a gin saw is the one big improve- 
ment in cotton planter construction. 

It does its work consistently, whether the 
hopper is full or nearly empty, because 
lint and trash are carried out with the 
cotton and not left to accumulate in hop- 
per. The spider and stirrer in the hopper 
keep the seed feeding uniformly to the 











principle that wiles the spading fork 
solid-blade spade gives the lightest of plow draft to the 


JOHN & DEERE SYRACUSE 


SLAT MOLDBOARD CHILLED PLOW 


Get These Free Books 


Write for booklet on the “Slat’”’—the most success- 
ful plow in the sticky soil of the South, Get, also, 
“Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them.” 


A text book on farming. Worth dollars to you, 
ay. State what owen you are 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 


ee 


lf You Separate Cotton 
y Seed by Hand aii: a 


The hand method will not be 


Distinctive Picker Wheel 














Which Requires 
the Less Power 


A solid-blade spade or a 
ading fork? The ae 
easier-working than 


tachable shin piece enables user to mains 
tain keen-cutting edge for moldboard at 
small expense. Die-dropped malleable 
standard, combining extra strength and 
lightness, holds plow. parts rigidly to- 
gether. High carbon steel beam guare 
anteed not to bend or break. 


You Can Get the Size That Suits You 


You can get the “Slat” in a number of 
sizes, either right or left hand, cutting from 
7 to 16 inches én width, 

There are six sizes from which you may make 


yourchoice. Slat moldboard bottoms arealso 
furnished for John Deere Riding Plows. 
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JOHN DEERE 


COTTON PLANTERS 


picker wheel. No clogging or choking. 


You control the drop by a thumb screw 
adjustment. You regulate the flow of 
seed to suit the field you are planting. 


John Deere Cotton Planters are furnished 
in single or double row rider, single row 
walker, gear or crank drive. Insist on a 
John Deere Planter. It means extra 
dollars to you at harvest. 


Free Books That Help 
You Increase Your Profits 


John Deere Cotton Planter Booklets tell all 
about John Deere Cotton Planters. Explain in 
detail how they work, how easy it is to adjust 
them, and why they give longgr and better 
service than others, 

““Better Fars a imalomonte and How To Use 
em.”" e implement text book. 
Worth dollars} ully illustrates and describes 

a full line of farm machinery. 
To get these valuable books state the ineie- 
which ves are interested and ask 








When writin 
an advertiser in 





the reliability of all the 


male oe advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
avearensve Farmer, which guarantees 
the advertising it carries.’ 
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By G. H. ALFORD 


The fourth, “Cultivators and How to Use Them”, 





IMPLEMENTS FOR THE GARDEN 


{This is the third of a series of fifteen articles on Farm Implements and Machinery 
will appear next week.] 


enough apart to permit of cultivation 
with a horse, but of course much of 
the work must be done with hand 
tools. 

The best way to prepare a seed bed 

















HE garden is the most neglected 
portion of our farms, and our 
families usually: suffer for the 
lack of good vegetables. We should 
realize that every bit of food pro- 
duced in the garden saves grocery 
bills and often saves doctors’ bills. 


alone 
garden. 


The garden should be good-sized so 
that it can be easily cultivated with a 
horse. To depend on hand cultivation 
usually means a 


The garden should also, where it is 
possible, be planted in long rows wide 


is first to disk, then plow, disk, and 
harrow in the order named. When 
preparation must be made by hand, 
good results can be secured by care- 
ful work with the spading fork and a 
long prong rake. 

Harrows, Planker, Roller.—The sur- 
face soil should be made very fine, 


short-lived 


































When a saw sticks and buckles in the wood, 
it is because some part of the blade is too thick. 
In the Atkins Saw the tooth edge is the thich- 
est part of the blade. Wherever the teeth go, 
the rest of the blade follows without a struggle. 
The whole blade tapers from thetooth edge to 
the back. It makes clearance for itself and goes 
through the wood quickly, with surprising ease. 

Some saws have the back beveled off a little to 
fook thin. It’s a cheaper method but it isn’ t taper 
grinding. The picture shows the difference. 

Some saws have the teeth spread extra wide 
to tear a broad path. The Atkins teeth are in- 


There is no more reason for ‘gettin x along” 
with a poor saw than there is for getting 
along’ with a broken plow. ‘Time and labor are 
too valuable to waste, and poor tools waste a lot. 
Even the best .saw—the famous Atkins—is 
not expensive, and it will quickly pay for itself 
in dollars and cents. In fact, a poor saw, in 
the hand of your hired man or yourself, can 
easily waste enough time and spoil enough good 
lumber to pay for a genuine Atkins Saw, in just 
one day. : 
If you own a ‘‘good enough”’ saw that sticks 


Crose-cut Saws—The Atkins is the choice of expert woods- 
men everywhere. = blade ts from toot th-edge to 
back, and from the to the middie—called ent- 

- ground”, an exclusive Atkins patent. Every stroke brings 
out a clean, thin ribbon of wood, instead of ordinary saw 
dust, and goes through the log with percent ne Ml 

Saws—The hardest money you every earnedwas t 

ona ees ou ‘‘saved” on a poor buck saw. An Atkins 
Saw wilt give you a new idea of sawing up stove-wood. 


Carponters’ Helps, 


it says so ON THE Aue. 
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Right here is the difference 
between fast and slow cutting 


It Pays to Start Using an Atkins, NOW 


Circular and Sawe—There is an Atkins Saw for 


—‘* The Saw on the Farm” tells how to make neat joints, how to build 
things, how to file saws and take care of them, etc. 


The genaine ALWAYS has our name on the biede. Dean's let qprecstell watt’een Atkins, 
If yours doesn’t, write us. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dept. 23. Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools 





tended solely to cut, and the path is wide enough 
because the blade is tapered. There is mighty 
little side friction on the teeth or on the blade. 

For fast, easy, perfect work, the Atkins Saw 
has always been in a class by itself. 


The Finest Saw Steel 


Atkins Silver Steel, used in all our best saws, 
is made by an exclusive process and is the high- 
est grade of saw steel ever devised. It takes a 
keen edge, stays sharp longer and takes less 
— to keep in shape than any other saw 
made. 


in the wood and makes the work hard, replace 
it with an Atkins and stop the waste. Do it 
NOW. 

Then, too, think of the joy of owning a real 
tool like an Atkins Saw, with real steel in it. 
When you need it, you find it sharp, fast cut- 
ting and easy running. And it stays that way, 
because it is designed and made to work that 
way. An Atkins Saws the kind of tool that 
is handed down from father to son, and it is 
always good until worn clear through. Yet it 
costs but little more than the “‘cheaper’’ kind. 


Hand Saws—For your carpenter work, use the kind of 
saw most carpenters use—the Atkins. You'll do better 
pot sone and quicker, when you are repairing or build 
ing things. 





pate! purpose. hen you need a circular saw, hack saw, 
meat saw, ice saw, or any other kind, try an Atkins. 
It will cost little if any more at the start, and you will find 
it the truly economical kind to buy, 





Sent free on request. 


lers handle the famous A 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


and for this reason harrows, the 
planker and the roller should be used 
to thoroughly fine and compact it. 


Manure Spreader.—Liberal appli- 
cations of barnyard manure should 
be made with a manure spreader or 
fork. The manure spreader should 
be used whenever possible, as it dis- 
tributes the manure evenly. 

Spading Fork.—The spading fork 
is a necessity for a small garden and 
should also be used to break the soil 
at the ends of the rows and in the 
corners of the garden where a horse 
plow is used. 


It makes it much easier to culti- 
vate the garden and at the same time 
improves its appearance very much if 
all the rows are straight and the 
same distance apart. The use of a 
garden line stretched tightly enables 
the gardener to make straight rows 
exactly the same distance apart. 

Fanning Mill.—All seed for the 
truck patch and garden should be 
run through a small hand-power fan- 
ning mill. Of course it takes nerve 
to run seed that did not fill out well 
and are light through the fanning 
mill, as most of them come out at 
the wrong end. 


Seed Drill—A garden seed planter 
lays off the rows, sows or drops the 
seed, covers and firms the soil, all in 
one operation. This implement does 
the work much better than it can be 
done by hand and saves about nine- 
tenths of the labor. This implement 
may also be converted into a single 
wheel hoe, thus having two tools in 
one. 

A marker may be attached to one 
side of the planter and rows of any 
desired width up to say 24 inches laid 
off. The rows will all be exactly the 
same distance apart and if the first 


row is straight all rows will be 
straight. 
Wheel Hoe—Cultivation should 


start soon after the crops are plant- 
ed. Of course horse-drawn cultiva- 
tors should be used whenever possi- 
ble. However, a combined single 
and double wheel hoe will be found 
very useful in cultivating a large gar- 
den and essential in cultivating a 
small garden. The wheel hoe makes 
cultivation of the garden a real pleas- 
ure instead of a drudgery, as is the 
case with the hand hoe. The scraper 
attachments are excellent for close, 
shallow cultivation; the teeth are fine 
for deeper tillage, and the plows can 
be used for ridging. 

Nothing else will do hand cultiva- 
tion so rapidly or so thoroughly as a 
wheel hoe or push plow. The variety 
of work that one may do with this 
implement depends mainly on what 
kind of tools may be attached to the 
frame. 

Some of these implements have 
one wheel and some two wheels. The 
tools attached to them vary from a 
light weeder to a rake or to plows of 
various shapes. 

It is @ serious mistake when pur- 
chasing a wheel hoe to get one that 
is too cheap. Farmers often pur- 
chase a wheel hoe with but one plow 
and a rake, and the lack of suitable 
tools prevents them from doing much 
needed work. Get the most suitable 
tools and the work is four-fiftiis 
done. 

Spraying Outfit—A spraying out(it 
of some kind is needed in every ga-- 
den. In fighting insects and plant 
diseases, it is absolutely necessary if 
the work is to be economically ar | 
éfficiently done. A good-sized bucket 
sprayer or a small knapsack sprayer 
will soon pay for itself in the garden, 
orchard and vineyard. 

The quantity of vegetables pro- 
duced by the farm garden is usually 
increased 50 per cent by proper 
spraying, while the quality will show 
even a more marked improvement. A 
good spray pump makes this work 
pleasant, easy and efficient. 

During dry weather it is often nec- 
essary to water the plants. A cistern 


‘may be used to catch the water from 


the roof or the dwelling or barn o: 
both, and a spray pump used to irr:- 
gate the garden. 














Saturday, January 


be: get ahead of 
Boll Weevil: 
Eroadcast one hun- 
dred pounds of 


Nitrate of Soda 


per acre, just before plant- 
ing your Cotton, or use 
the same amount per 
acre along the rows after 
chopping to a stand. 

For information write to 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New Yarkg 


20, 
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USE ( HEA KEROSENE in FoRDS 






Gasolii 2 jles 4 
asoline--- Tore m. owe 
your Ford run smoother. 


get bet 
ter results. 

The K.M.€. Transformer 
Attach to Pord Care Medels pore asl 
erland. Ready to Attach. +e o Cscue 
osene Motor Co. Dept 95 Peoria, Hi. 
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Epa 

*One eal guides ever printed. 

‘ells how to control every ape eon 

book and i, a perfectly otemiony Su- 

sia y 

Hayes 


of the most practi : 





rite: for it at ence. ino money. 
& Planter Co., Dept Galva,tii 











“LIVELIEST PIG IN 
THE COUNTY.” 





The Progressive Farmer:— 

It gives me pleasure to send a photo 
of myself and pig, “Brookfield Lad.” His 
bloed is from Grand Lookout, owned by 
Prattville Steck Farm, Prattville, Ala, 
It is needless for me to say that I am 
proud of him as my reward for getting 
subscriptions to your worthy publication. 

Without exaggerating in the least, I 
believe he is the liveliest pig that has 
ever appeared anywhere in this section 
and if you could see him getting his daily 
Funcheon from a grown cow and at the 
same time fighting off the calf, you 
would agree with me that his chances 
are par-excellent to top some of the 
yearlings at the Fairs next fall. 

I am very proud of my pig, and if his 
Godmother continues her generosity in 
his behalf I am sure there are others 
who will also beeome proud of him. 

I am sure that a more wholesome and 
generous idea could not have been 
thought of than your “Progressive Pig 
Club” for the benefit of your present and 
prospective subsertvers. 

There are thousands of fogie people, 
young and old, who are still inclined to 
ridicule those who attempt to communti- 
cate their ideas about farming and call 
it “book farming.’’ The Progressive 
Farmer, I believe, with its convincing 
forcefulness, ts doing more to convict 
such people than any other medium I 
know of. 

Here is tuek to The Progressive Farm- 
er and all its readers, 

Yours very respectfully, 
EDW. H. HAISTEN. 

Tift County, Ga. 

Note:—After reading the above letter 
from Mr. Haisten we are sure you will 
be ready to join The Progressive Pig 
Cinb and earn a Progressive Farmer 
pure-bred pig. 


Progressive Pig Club 




















Our advertisers are guaranteed 


WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT 
GARDEN CROPS 
As Seed Are Sncupensive, Make Two 
or Three Sowings and Choose the 


Mest Promising — Most People 
Plant Too Deep 


HE best results in garden yields 
are to be obtained when the 


plant has favorable conditions 
from seeding to maturity. However, 
in our mild climate in the South it 


is possible to take some chances and 
one may plant vegetables out of their 
ordinary season and sometimes ob- 
tain a very satisfactory crop; on the 
other hand, there is nothing more 
changeable than the weather, and 
sometimes a too-early planting is fol- 
lowed by frost, rain, or flood that 
makes the crop a failure. It is prob- 


| ably this element of chance that adds 


zest to the business. Most plants 
| however, have a good deal of re- 
sistance to adverse conditions, and if | 
in not too succulent a condition, will 


often pass through unfavorable 
weather conditions, that under other 
conditions would be quite disastrous. 
Take a Chance on Early Planting 
S MOST garden seeds are rather 
inexpensive, and little is lost ex- 
cept the labor in planting the seeds, it 
is a good thing to take a chance on 
early planting, for there is a good 


deat to be gained if one strikes it 
| right and, on the other hand, little 
lost except one’s labor if the seed fail 
to come up. {n a number of our 
classes of vegetables, there are spec- 
ially hardy varieties which can be 
used for very early planting, to be 


followed later by higher quality sorts, 
when more favorable season ar- 
rives. 

Where vegetable seeds are quite in- 
expensive, it is a good plan to make 
two or three sowings of the same 
variety of seed at an interval of three 
or four days or a week apart. The 
particular sowing that gives best 
promise can be allowed to come on 
and grow to maturity, and the oth- 
ers be cultivated out. 
very often followed by cantaloupe 
and melon growers in order to get a 
favorable stand of plants that are 
inclined to be tender to weather con- 
ditions. 

Vegetable seeds may be roughly 
divided into two classes, according 
to their temperature requirements for 
germination. The first class are those 
which can germinate successfully at 
a soil temperature of about 45 de- 
grees. To this class belong the hardy 
plants like beets, carrots, radishes, 
Irish potatoes, onions, English peas 
(the round sorts) and spinach. The 
soil temperature of 45 degrees is gen- 








This is a plan | 
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Cleveland Tractor 


Does the work of 9 horses 
men 





Even if horses and men were plentiful, the Cleveland Tractor would 
do your work faster and at much less cost. 


With the Cleveland pulling two 14- 
inch bottoms, it can plow up to 3’4 miles 
an hour—8& to /0 acres a day. That 
is more than you can do with 3 good 


| three-horse teams and their drivers. 





erally found in the South between | 


March 1 and April 15. 
class are tender vegetables which ger- 
minate at a soil temperature of about 


60 degrees. These are beans, melons, 
cucumbers, cantaloupes, corn, okra 
and the like. It is not safe to plant 


this class of vegetables in the South 
much before the middle of April. 
Don’t Plant Too Deep 

Wie SRE one is planting early seeds 

it is a good plan to mix in a few 
radish seed to mark the rows. If 
conditions are unfavorable and the 
seed does not germinate readily, the 
hardy, quick-sprouting radish seed 
will be up in a few days and mark 
the rows. One can then, if neces- 
sary, cultivate his land and warm it 
by aerating the soil. 

In planting garden seeds one must 
always be careful not to plant too 
deep. With most of our seeds just 
a very slight covering—say, a quarter 
to half an inch—is all that will be 
necessary. Germination of the seed 
may be hastened by rolling to com- 
pact the soil about the seed. This 
may also be accomplished by walking 
up and down the rows, heel to toe, 
or by firming wth the back of a 


rake. 
W. N. HUTT. 





“The Wise man does not say al) that he 


thinks, but thinks 4)! that he says.’ 


In the second | 


But labor is scarce. Horses are scarce. 
The urgency of the situation demands 
farm tractors. The government urges 

use, 

The Cleveland Tractor not only works 
faster and cheaper than and men 
—but far better. With its aid, you 
can increase your and reduce 
the cost. 

That means more grain for Uncle Sam 
—and more money for you. 

Because the Cleveland crawls on its own tracks, 
it can go almost anywhere. It weighs less than 
3200 pounds and has more than 600 uare inches 
of continuous traction surface—a bearing pressure 
of about 5 pounds per square inch. 

Because of the small size of the Cleveland 
Tractor it can be turned in a twelve foot circle 
and housed in less space than it takes for a horse. 

Its small size enables it to pass through namow 

ces between buildings, through wooded grounds, 
through doors and other places where larger 
machines cannot go. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company, Cleveland, Ohie 


Loy er in pow Re Gone Tractoy 
can be used to accom: more, an greafer 
economy, is almost endless—plowing, harrowing; 
discing, seeding, pulling a aegis: hay 
loader or manure sprea 

It is the tractor oni for hauling of 
any nature, in excavating, road grading, pulling o| 
snow -plow or stone-boat, in fact almost anywhere 
that motive power can be ui 


- 


Delivering 20 horse-power at the ley, it 
supplements its hauling capacity by om 
numerable uses for a ge ary work, Ms a woe 
sowing, pumping and i —" worl 
ing, hay baling, — cora — 
ensilage cutting, silo fi Bag = ge 

uses where power is rhe ecodad 


Rollin H. White, the famous metor tuck os) 
einer, is the designer of the Cleveland. He uses 
only the motor gears and 
Gears are enclosed in dirt mk a dust proof 
cases. 

Get ready now for spring work. 2 
oo nial 

mernca o and must . 
ne be: od us today - a Pad Raw - or Co, 

ete e 
Cleveland Tractor andthe 4%, Cleveland, Ge 











- Please send me full 
name of the nearest = jf mation 
Cleveland dealer, Chniaed a sil 
Address Dept. 
G, or use f Name 
the coupon. = Ciry 
a County. State. 








WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


Carefully Selected From Fine 
Cotton—Absolutely Pure. 
These seed have been handled earefully, and are 
not mixed. This is the cotten seed to plant to 
beat the bol] weevil. Orders filled pone while 
they last. Price $2.50 per bushel, cash with order, 
f.o.b. Griffin, Ga. 


DOUGLAS BOYD, 
P. O. Box 356, Griffin, Ga. 

















sgentS Make Money 


a ; easy sales. 
nameona ae: and get this 
Peoria Hydraulic Pump Co,, 107 Water St., Peoria, II. 











Co 


Books for Farmers 


For list of best boeks on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 











_ 


When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 








“I am 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET /T FROM THE 
FACTORY | DIRECT 


Pere. | 
fee nane Eteeass 
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SOARS 


WITH REDUCED 
PRICES wow READY 
you need fence 





~ 


WaT, 
SS 


grea 
ms of 
prices 
ng in 
our poc These _ strong, 
‘uravle, long-lasting, Rust-Re- 
aay f es are made of 
Open Hearth Basic Steel Wire, 
wn. Annealed and Heavil 
Galvanized jin our own M 
SOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO FARM 


at money-saving prices, There's 
“ not a single item of ’extra sellin 
expense between our Wire /Mill an 
ourtiarm. Isn’t this the way you want 
buy? Here’s a few of our many values: 


26-in. Hog Fence, - 212c. a rod. 

47-in. Farm Fence, - 313c. a rod. 

48-in. Poultry Fence, 344c. a rod. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON BARBED WIRE. 


More than 100 other styles of fence at 
proportionately low prices. Hog Fences 
with Barbed Wire woven in at bottom. 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Farm 
Gates and Fence Supplies. Every user of 
fence should get our Book of Bargains. 
Write today. A Postal Card will do. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


gBmox 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
Wood's Seeds 


For 1918—— 


The patriotic duty of farmers and 
gardenerseverywhereis toincrease 
crop and food production. Inten- 
sive farming and gardening, and 
the liberal use of fertilizers, together 
with proper rotation of crops, so 
as to increase and improve the fer- 
tility and productiveness of the 
land, are all vital and necessary 
considerations at the present time. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 


For 1918 gives the fullest and most 
apte- tate information in regard 
toa 


Farm and Garden Seeds 
And tells about the best crops to 
grow, both for profit and home use. 

Write for Catalog and prices of 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Seed Oats, or any 


Farm Seeds Required. 
Catalog Mailed Free On Request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, Richm<:d, Va. - 
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Most decorative annual in euiti- 
vation, pkt. 20c. 
howy of all bedding ennusie. eet tte 
i) of a annua 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY. Gig 
two foot stems. ponerse Aster. pkt. 1 
‘our 
















fruite FREE. ty 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, R. Y. 


m ° 
Quaker City Feed Mills 
—me~ Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
: table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 2 
styles. “4.80 to $40. FREE 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
\\, Sept. M-38t0 A Filbert Sts_ Philedetphin, Pa, 
a ———— a =~Deulers — Write for contract. 











When writing to. advertisers say, “I sew 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
mer. Ger Very. VR ward Sauer f 








BUYING NITROGEN IN COM- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


A Comparison of Different Sources 
of Nitrogen in Complete Fertilizers 
and as Top-dressers 
[This is No. 3 of a series of articles on 

“Fertilizer Problems Under War Condi- 

tions,’ by leading Southern Agricultural au- 

thorities Next week.Prof. Keitt, of the 

South Carolina Experiment Station, will dis- 

cuss ‘Fertilizing Cotton in the Piedmont 

Sections.’’) 


OR five years, beginning with 
| yer the South Carolina Experi- 

ment Station has conducted ex- 
periments with different sources of 
nitrogen at its Coast Station. The 
Coast Station is located near Sum- 
merville, S. C., these soils are of the 
Portsmouth series. The mixed fertil- 
izers carrying each source of nitrogen 
were applied at the rate of 600 pounds 
of 8-4-4 per acre. The sources of ni- 
trogen compared are nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, cottonseed meal, 
fish scrap, dried blood, bone meal, and 
tankage. Certain plots remained un- 
fertilized to serve as a check; while 
other plots were fertilized with phos- 
phoric acid and potash, but no nitro- 
gen. 

These plots have been planted to 
corn two years, cotton two years, and 
oats followed by cowpeas for hay one 
year. Each plot used was 24 by 363 
feet and comprised an area of one- 
fifth acre. The rows were divided in- 
to four equal sections. One section 
was top-dressed with 16 per cent dried 
blood at the rate of 120 pounds per 
acre, another with sulphate of am- 
monia at the rate of 75 pounds per 
acre, the third section with nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 100 pounds per 
acre, while the remaining section re- 
ceived no top-dressing. The rate of 
application of the top-dressing was 
such that the same number of pounds 
of nitrogen was applied‘: in each 
case, 

The following table shows the aver- 
age results obtained from the use of 
each fertilizer and with each top- 
dressing. A careful study of these re- 
sults will prove interesting. 


from the seven sources of nitrogen is 
39.0 bushels per acre or a gain of only 
1.1 bushels over no fertilizer, and one 
bushel less than where 
was used. This data emphasizes the 


inadvisability of applying nitrogen be- | 
fore planting to this type of soil and } 


verifies Mr. Williamson’s plan for fer- 
tilizing corn. 

As an average dried 
top-dresser, showed an 
5.4 bushels per acre, sulphate of 
ammonia 4.7 bushels per acre, and 
nitrate of soda 3.7 bushels. These 
average results were lower in each 
case than where the _ top-dressers 
were used alone, these differences fol- 
lowing: dried blood 1.7 bushel more 
than where dried blood was applied 
to complete fertilizers; sulphate of 
ammonia alone 5.8 bushels more than 
where sulphate of ammonia was ap- 
plied in addition to previous fertiliza- 
tion with a complete fertilizer, and 
lowing: dried blood 1.7 bushels more 
than where nitrate of soda was ap- 
plied in addition to complete fertili- 
zers, This seems to add to the evi- 
dence that it is not advisable to have 
an abundance of nitrogen during the 
early stages of growth of the corn. 
The nitrogen applied as a top-dres- 
ser gave better results in each case 
where the corn was unfertilized than 
where it received an application of 
acid phosphate and potash before 
planting. These differences are, dried 
blood 3.1 bushels, sulphate of am- 
monia 5.5 bushels per acre and nitrate 
of soda 5.0 bushels per acre. 


The use of a complete fertilizer 
for cotton showed material increases 
in yield in every case, some sources 
of nitrogen proving much more ef- 
fective than others, when used in 
compounding the fertilizers. They 
rank as follows: highest yield, first, 
fish scrap, tankage, dried blood, sul- 
phate of ammonia, cottonseed meal, 
nitrate of soda, no nitrogen, but phos- 
phoric acid and potash, bone meal, 
and no fertilizer. The average yield 
from the seven sources of nitrogen 
was 801 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, a gain of 416 pounds of seed cot- 


blood, as a 
increase of 
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The averages given at the bottom 
of the table are made up from the re- 
sults obtained from the seven sources 
of nitrogen and does not include the 
results of the plots that did not re- 
ceive nitrogen before planting the 
crop. 

Some interesting and valuable con- 
clusions may be drawn from the fore- 
going table: 

The use of a complete fertilizer for 
corn showed very small increases ir- 
respective of what source of nitrogen 
was used in compounding the ferti- 
lizer, but the organic sources showed 
slightly better results than the in- 
organic sources showed. They rank 
as follows, highest yield first: cotton- 
seed meal, fish scrap, bone meal; no 
nitrogen, but phosphoric acid and 
potash same as in the complete fer- 
tilizer, tankage, no fertilizer, nitrate 
of soda, dried blood, and sulphate of 
ammonia. The last three are very 
quickly available sources. It is in- 
teresting to note that dried blood 
comes between the two inorganic 
sources, and all three below the 
check. We account for this by the 
fact that the quickly available ni- 
trogen is rapidly used or leached from 
this sandy soil, there is an insuffi- 
cient amount of nitrogen to prop- 
erly mature the crop, and, that an 
abnormally large stalk is grown 
which must be nourished before ears 


|can be: formed. The average yield 


ton over no fertilizer, and a gain of 
171 pounds over no nitrogen, but the 
same application of phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

As an average of the seven com- 
plete fertilizers, dried blood as a top- 
dresser showed an additional gain of 
419 pounds of seed cotton, sulphate of 
ammonia 412 pounds and nitrate of 
soda 307 pounds. The top-dressers 
differed in their effectiveness applied 
to different sources of nitrogen. It is 
interesting to note that dried blood 
applied to cotton previously fertili- 
zed with tankage gave best results, 
other sources following in the order 
named: nitrate of soda, bone meal, 
dried blood, fish scrap, cottonseed 
meal, and sulphate of ammonia. Sul- 
phate of ammonia as a top-dresser 
gave results in the following order: 
tankage, nitrate of soda, fish scrap, 
dried blood, sulphate of ammonia, 
cottonseed meal, and bone meal. Ni- 
trate of sod< in the following order: 
fish scrap, nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, cottonseed meal, bone 
meal, dried blood, and tankage. 

The use of a complete fertilizer ap- 
plied to oats showed widely varying 
results where top-dressed, but bet- 
ter results than where no top-dresser 
was used. Sulphate of ammonia as 
the sources of nitrogen in a com- 
plete fertilizer gave the best results, 
followed in order by bone meal, tank- 
age, no nitrogen, but phosphoric acid 


no nitrogen 
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Free Trial—No Money 





Over 600,000 sold. 

Our startling book “*The High Cost of 
yestere— he Rosson and Am Remedy 
e ¥. fe 
$10 mechineforta 

This book tells how simple it is to 

Oliver for free tr 





NEW OLIVERS 


Latest Oliver Nine — stand- 
ard visible, brand new. 
Direct from factory to you, 
saving you$5l. Easy terms. 
The exact machine used by big business. 


* tells 
free. A 


low terms—a year to pay. 
Send for your copy today. 
THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
3281 Ofeee Typewriter Bldg. 


Down 


Type- 


anew 
—our 

















harrow and 
cultivate just 
as thorough- 
ly as the 3- 
horse team if 


you save the right tools. Hitch him tothe 
“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
Models “G" and “H” are especially de- 


signed to do good work with only one 
horse or mule, The keen coulters slice, 


pulverize and turn the soil twice in 


one 


operation. Makeadeep, smooth firm seed 
bed. Succeed on all soils. Sizes, 1-horse 


to 4horse. Send 


today for free book, 


“The Acme Way to Crops That Pay.’ 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 





i-hersec 


Sire “nH” 
ultivater. 





, Cuts 4 ft. 4 in. wide 








sis supported by statistics of the « 
world 
News, Dallas, Texas, in a 68-page 
January 7, 1918. 
bale for less in September when the 
ket was below 20c. 
75c; 6 months, $1.26; one year, $2. 


soription, No commissions to pos 
ters or others. 


be able to furnish back numbers. 
ble information about cotton every 


combined. 


Why Cotton May Ge to 35c or 40c 


is told in an exhaustive editoriai analy- 


and dry goods trade from all over the 
in the Cotton and Cotton Oil 


This paper predicted 
25c cotton and urged no one to sell a 


This edition 250 
each postpaid, stamps or silver. Subscrip- 
tions to include this number three months, 
68-page paper is well worth a year’s sub- 


Subscribe now, as this 
number is selling very fast we may not 


ey back if you do not get more dependa- 


from our paper than all other sources 


sotton 


paper 


mar- 


The 


tmas- 


Mon- 


week 











and equipment? Do you know how 
easier the work can be made? 
know, too, your patriotic duty to 
every pound of honey possible in 
times of war and gugar shortage. 
can help you do it. 


It is chock-full 
formation. 
catalog of Beekeepers’ Supplies. 





KEEP BEES BETTER. 


Don’t You Want to Do It? 


Do you know how much the pleasures 
and the profits of beekeeping can be in- 
creased by the use of up-to-date methods 


Write today for our 
free booklet, “A Look-in on Beekeeping.” 
of up-to-date bee 
Also ask for our handsome 


THE A.1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
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FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK 


Now Ready 
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Size 6x9 inches, 


This neat and valuable little Account 
Book will be sent prepaid for 10c or 
with a subscription for two years for 


$1.50. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Make more Mone ey 
Pull hig stumps 
~ ‘| hy hand 




















Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and 

wder. One man with a 

can rip out any stump 
that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable. 





Works by lev — same 
principle as a jack. 100 
peli on er gives a 








easy lever 


operation SAU? - PO ad 


a 
Puller 
cle din tedianee 
Land Clearing. 


i 
San Francisco 
California 
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Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can! have a good garden with 
least expense ow can the wife 
have pleaty of fame vi eye | 
the home table with 


IRON AGE Son Combined th 


port the — lem. 
Takes ne earden ca ye 
stored in small space. Sows, cov- 


or girl can 
posh ieand doa day shane. 
work in 60 








N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. ake more money. 
Hercules on 3 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 
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and potash, fish scrap, dried blood, 
cottonseed meal, no fertilizer, and ni- 
trate of soda. The average increase 
over no fertilizer was 13.7 bushels 
but the average increase over an ap- 
plication of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash was 1.2 bushels per acre. 


The addition of top-dressers to oats 
was particularly effective; dried blood 
applied at the rate of 120 pounds per 
acre 34.0 bushels, and nitrate of soda 
24.6 bushels per acre; sulphate of am- 
monia “at the rate of 75 pounds per 
acre 34.0 bushels, and nitrate of soda 
at the rate of 100 pounds per acre 
produced an average increase of 20.7 
bushels. 


These results are particularly inter- 
esting in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a definite scheme of fer- 
tilizing where diversified farming is 
practiced. From these results it ap- 
pears that where a definite rotation 
is followed on this soil type, and the 
land is in a good state of cultivation, 
that it does not pay to fertilize corn 
before planting; but that it usually 
pays to fertilize when the crop is be- 
tween “knee-high and waist-high, us- 
ing a rapidly available source of ni- 
trogen. The oat crop following the 
corn should be fertilized with acid 
phosphate and a small amount of 
nitrate of soda to give the crop a vig- 
orous start, being later top-dressed 
with either dried blood, sulphate of 
ammonia, or nitrate of soda during 





the latter part of February or early | 


in March. 
be liberally fertilized with a com- 
plete fertilizer before planting and 
top-dressed during its early fruiting 
stage. A full report of this work is 
found in bulletin 192 of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, Clem- 
son College, S. C. T. E. KEITT. 





Lessons From the Cold Wave 


HE severe cold weather of the past 

few weeks teaches many valuable 
lessons. Among the more important 
of these that concern the home gar- 
dener are that such crops as Irish po- 
tatoes and apples, though requiring 
cool storage, will not stand freezing; 
that root crops standing in the 
ground over winter should be cover- 
ed with soil; that foliage plants such 
as cabbage, collards, and spinach, 
should be protected with straw or 
other material. In addition to veg- 
etables lost in the field recently there 
are doubtless many thousands of dol- 
lars worth of harvested vegetables 
that were destroyed by cold from the 
lack of proper storing. A cellar, a 
hillside pit, or a common dirt house 
(when there are no hills and cellars 
cannot be conveniently built)‘are sim- 
ple but efficient means of farm stor- 
age. F. J. CRIDER. 





Institutes in Eastern North Carolina | 


OLLOWINGv<are dates of farmers’ 

institutes yet to be held in- eastern 
North Carolina. We hope every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader in the sec- 
tions mentioned will help get as large 
an attendance as possible. 


Bertie—Windsor, Jan. 29. 


Brunswick—Bolivia, Jan. 29; Mount Pis- 
gah, Jan. 30; Exum, Jan. 31. 

Carteret—Newport, Jan. 25. 

Chowan—Edenton, Jan. 26. 

Columbus—Bolton, Feb. 1;. Chadbourn, 
Feb. 2. 

Craven—Vanceboro, Jan. 28; Belair, Jan, 

Currituck—Moyock, Jan. 21; Maple, Jan. 
22. 

Duplin—Beulavilie, Feb. 4; Kenansville, 
Feb, 

Gz oe Aesidiniaies Jan. 28 

Granville—Enon, Feb. 5; Wilton, Feb. 6. 


Harnett—Lillington. 

Hertford—Ahoskie, Jan. 30; Murfreesboro, 
Jan, 31, 

Lenoir—Sand Hill, Jan. 
Jan. 26. 
New Hanover—Wrightsboro, Jan. 28. 


25; Woodington, 


Northampton—Woodland, Feb. 1; Gum- | 
berry, Feb. 2. 

Pamlico—Merritt, Jan. 29; Grantsboro, 
Jan. 30. 

Rasquotank—Newland, Jan. 23; Salem, 
Jan. 24, 

Pender-—Watha, Jan. 26. 

Perquimans—Hertford, Jan. 25. 

Robeson—Orrum, Feb. 4; Rex, Feb. 5. 

Sampson—Garland, Feb. 8; Rose Hill, 
Laurel Hill. 

Warren—Macon, Feb. 4. 

Wayne—Falling nips High School, Feb. 


1; Oak Plain, Feb. 
Wilson—New Hope, Feb. 6; Wilson, Feb. 7, 
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Planters’ Friend One-Horse Corn Drill 


plants corn as perfectly as the larger, more expen- 

sive machines. Drops seed in plain view of 

operator. Runner cuts furrows at any depth 

desired; seed drops regularly to 

bottom of furrow. Knocker 

preventschoking or sticking. 

Concave or split wheel 

covers the rows to any even ; j =. 
4 Hé : 


depth. 
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Cotton and Corn Planter 


Is popular in all sections where corn and cotton are raised and 
where one-horse planters are preferred. 


Does a job of soil, R furrow 
asdovtene the cadets tgs Gat Daan Teak rae 
seed evenly, and press wheel packs the earth firmly. 


Agitators prevent seed banking—do not break or crush the seed. 
Ask your Moline dealer about these handy planters, 
or write us for illustrated literature. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, I. 7 q 


Dept. 22 x. 





The Molize Line Includes 
Corn | Planter Cotton Fiesters, Cae. 
n ‘< 

Grain Dells Harrow, —k pootees. Tie 
Rakes, Lime sters, M: _e 
Page Mowers, s, Blows (chilled one 
ters, Fa ‘Tracks, Wagons, a 4 
ctor and Stephens Salient 

Six pots ad 























Armonr Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: CHICAGO 



















Greensboro, N.C. Wilmington, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Augusta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. Houston, Texas, 


Atlanta, Ga: 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Baltimore, Md. 








Earn Big Money Cutting Wood 


With a Hewell Drag Saw. Machine. Turn your timber intocash, Big coal shor 
; . The demand and prices for fre wood are greater m ever. x ¢ 
e cpp at legs gxbense than any machine bul 
Mfrs., Min: wanpelity 











for our FREE catalog K and press. R. R. Howell 


lavestizete Now. 


DON’T tes the big saving on thr. three and five-year subscriptions 


One year, GD seamen, $1.00 
Two pene, Five years, 
ay Of toomee, J-60 . CERES Ce 26 SP 








fieve sears, 156 aocman, 4200 
260 issues, 3.00 

















through the digestive 


oar a a 
ted. The lint on old style hulls acts the same 


way. It forms a pad or cushion-like covering around 
the concentrates that prevents the digestive juices from 
extracting the full amount of protein. 


Would you mix your 
cattle-feed with cotton? 


U know that such a combination would be carried 
ive tract without giving the milk- 


















UCKREYE 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 
‘ contain no lint to clog or flux the digestive tract. They 
: are digested and they allow the other forage to be di- 
gested the same as hay or any other roughage. 
When you mix your feed with Buckeye Hulls you know 
that you are using roughage that will help—not hinder— 
the meal, corn, oats, or whatever concentrate you prefer. 


Other Advantages 





MORE WORK }row | 


YOUR HORSES / } 


lose money. Prevent evils by 
using TAPATCO Pads. 


A NEW AND BETTER 
HOOK ATTACHMENT 
Consisting of wire staple, reinforced 
with felt washer (note where arrows 

| envps This gives the hook a better 
and prevents pulling off. The 
weakest point is made strong and 
life of pad greatly lengthened. 
Found Only on Pads Made by Us. 
Look For The Felt Washer. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


HY 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


TAPATCO 


> >> 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 


Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario. 








' OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber beth one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you en thie 
proposition when you renew. 


















“I am 


When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
@ive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
| berhood. 












Shows how to grind the most 
im, digestible stock feed, table corn- 

: meal, Graham, whole-wheat, rye 
«As of buckwheat flour—all with one 


eep q 
for neighbors, too. 
rial and book of mills 
. Write today. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
13.2 Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind 
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HOGS: CARE AND FEEDING OF BROOD SOWS FROM 
BREEDING TO FARROWING 


By A. L. 


{This is the fourth of a series of fifty-two articles on “Hogs and Cattle.” 
“Care and Feeding of Brood Sows While Suckling Their Pigs,” will appear next week.] 
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The Ofth, 








up many fallacies during the past 
50 years, some of the more fool- 
ish of which are still going strong in 
certain sections and doing much to 
retard profitable 
pork production, 
All my life I 
have heard men 
say a sow should 
be very thin in 
flesh—meaning to 
them skin-poor— 
when she is bred, 
if a large strong 
litter of pigs is de- 
sired. And during 


A ROUND the old sow has sprung 





MR. FRENCB 
all these years my observation and ex- 
perience have furnished convincing 


evidence that best results follow 
when sows come to mating time 
carrying plenty of solid hard flesh, 
acquired through pretty liberal feed- 
ing on properly balanced rations sup- 
plemented with plenty of succulence, 
and abundant exercise. This is only 
common sense after all. The animal 
that has become emaciated through 
poor feeding or heavy suckling or 
both is in a low state of vitality, just 
the opposite of the condition we 
should want at mating time. This 
does not mean that the sows should 
be petined and fed on corn until they 
are full of lard; but means, just as 
stated, that sows should be strong 
and full of good blood at the time of 
copulation. There is, in my opinion, 
little danger of making brood sows 
too fat in the South, when two litters 
per year are produced. And we have 
found it good business to drop off one 
litter in every five and give the sows 
a chance to rest up and renew their 
vigor. 
Care After Breeding 


Artes the sow has been bred, the 
feeding should continue as before, 
only more attention, if anything, 
given to proper balancing of the ra- 
tion, supplying succulence and the 
absolutely indispensable exercise. 
Corn is a most handy feed for hogs 
and may, in my opinion, be used at 
all times of the year as part ration 
for brood sows at the rate of two or 
three good ears per day per sow when 
not suckling, and the ration doubled 
when the sows are hard at work. 

People seem to have acquired the 
notion somehow that corn is a more 
expensive crop to grow in the South 
than are other crops that are looked 
upon as legitimate hog feed. Our ex- 
perience does not tally with this no- 
tion, for with us corn is produced at 
about the same cost per acre as other 
cultivated crops. And it is the fact 
that the corn is generally harvested 
in the South, while many of the other 
hog-feeding crops are hogged off. I 
suspect that has caused corn to be 
rated as high-priced hog feed, and it 
should be remembered that it is just 
as feasible to hog off corn as it is to 
handle other crops in that manner. 
However, this is not a job for brood 
sows, as under this method of feeding 
they use this splendid food in a too 
liberal proportion, and make their 
feeding more expensive through a too 
liberal use of concentrate instead of 
permanent and temporary unculti- 
vated pasture plants—that are pro- 
duced at less expense because that 
the cost of cultivation is eliminated. 

So we believe the sows should have 
some corn in most sections at all sea- 
sons of the year, for it is probably the 
best fat-producer we have, but that it 
should always be fed as a part ration, 
the ‘bulk being made up of feed that 
the sows may harvest economically 
themselves. 

The sows should always have as the 
basis of their ration the grazing from 
a good permanent pasture, and the 


travel necessary to secure this feed | 


will supply the exercise needed. In 
this permanent pasture at nearly all 
times of the year will be secured 
some nitrogenous feed, in the shape 
of clover of different kinds. Sows 
immediately after being bred, and for 
two months may secure all the feed 
needed from these permanent pas- 
tures when this feed is supplemented 
with the light corn feed as noted 
above. This will depend of course a 
good deal upon the season, for should 
the season be unusually dry the per- 
manent pasture plants may make 
small growth or become so dry as to 
be unpalatable. Then comes the need 
for the succulent, rapid growing, 
temporary pasture crops, such as 
Dwarf Essex rape, crimson clover, 
rye, soy beans, cowpeas, etc., that 
should always be growing to meet an 
emergency or to do their part in a 
regular feeding program. ; 

It may always be accepted as a 
fact that all sorts of hog feed may be 
grown in the South at much less thah 
some purchased substitute would 
cost. So it is always the part of 
economy to produce on the farm all 
of the feed dry sows require to keep 
them in the very best condition. The 
proper combining of the feed is a 
simple matter when we know that all 
legume plants are rich in protein or 
muscle-building properties, while feed 
such as corn, rape, rye plants, oat 
plants, etc., are energy and fat-pro- 
ducers. And with all the pasture on 
the legume grazing crops the sows 
will use supplemented with the small 
corn feed noted in the foregoing dry 
sows will be found to do all right. 
When rape and corn are used to- 
gether, either good legume pasture 
should be available or a light feed of 
soy-bean meal added to the ration. 
When the permanent pasture is good 
the meal will not be found necessary. 

During these times in the winter 
when land is not in the condition that 
the crop may be grazed, some nitro- 
genous feed with some bulk must be 
supplied to balance the corn ration. 
The entire soy bean plant harvested 
as hay or bound in bundles we have 
found to answer very well as a bal- 
ance and filler, and when this feed 
was not at hand the leaves of the 
legume hays have been used with 
success both dry and moistened. 
These feed matters will be dealt with 
more fully in succeeding articles. 


The Best Way to Sell That Farm 


you want to sell your farm? Let 

me tell you how to go at it. 
First, go out in the road and imag- 
ine you are wanting to purchase this 
particular farm; look at it with the 
buyer’s eye. See how the bushes 
have grown up in the fence corners; 
how dingy the house looks ; how badly 
it needs repainting. Notice how bare 
the pasture looks, and see how the 
hills are washed. 

The orchard needs trimming badlys 
and that line of fence surely is in bad 
shape. The hen-house roof is looking 
bad, too; in fact the whole farm is 
run down. 

Of course those bushes will have to 
be grubbed; the house painted: that 
pasture will have to be reseeded and 
those washes filled; the orchard must 
be trimmed; the fence mended, and 
the roof fixed. No one would want 
such a looking farm. 

And by the time all this is done 
you'll need a rest. Go out in the road, 
and take another look at the farm; 
and no doubt you'll want to keep it 
yourself, it will look so good to you. 

MRS. H. A. C. 








MARY’S LITTLE SHOES 


Mary had a little imp 
And turrows in her brow. 
‘She couldn’t wear a number two, 
But tried it anyhow. 
—Loulsville Courier Journal. 
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SKIMMING 
from pans or 
crocks leaves 
at least one- 
fourth of your 
cream in the 
skim-milk. 
The 


SHARPLES 


Suction-feed Cream Separator 
will get all the cream. Pays 
for itself in first year of use. 
Over a million users. Write 
for catalog. 

Address Dept. 21 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


‘est Chester, Pa. 
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TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 

gugonse © Bow can I save jopieat- 


How mak 
ing Rotatoca seed go | earthost ? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves the labor Prien and makes 
the best use o 

Means $5 to $50 extra 

E seed 





Send 
today. 






ote 


Ne Misses 
No Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 89B, Grenloch, N.J. 
















GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your 
own place, where nothing is lost. f5 
Besides roughage, live stock must 
have Concentrates. Ground Grain 
is the most eff 


FEED MILLS 
“Always Reliable’’ 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind all kinds of 
smal! grain, cotton seed and Head 
Kafir, 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 
ales with or without Elevator 

Write today for catalogue. 
TheF.P. BOWSHER CO.“ 

South Bend, tnd. F2. ] 
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Cotesia 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR | 


jon to send new, well 

ogee ban perfect skimming 
ay ‘or $17 Skims warm or 

milk; heavy or light cream. . Dif- 

ferent from picture, which shows lar- 

ger capacity machines. See our plan of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bow] asanitary marvel easily Geaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, 

for free catalog and monthl. A 
D! Western ordere filled from 
western pointe, 

we vy «pe SEPARATOR CO. 
Box Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
















Give perfect ser- 
vice for years. Tre- 
mendouely strong 
rigidframe of angie 
steel ,orhardwood, 
bolted, braced and 
mortised — can't 
et out of line 
rom any strain. 
Lathe-+tarned stee! shaft, 

gid boxes; dust proof, non-heating, self: 
adjueting—keep saw true and steady even after 
years of wear. Ten stylesr Send for booklet. 
APPLETON MFG. CO, 637 Farge St.,Batavia,[il. 


‘It Pays to-Dehorn 


ciara’ cows give more milk; take 
3 are Prema and easily han- 
Med. Bteers atten quicker and are 
——s hey Day 4 = new 
Improve eystone Dehorner 
removes horns quickly, cleanly | and 
safely. Shear no 
bruising. Easy to ioney- 

back guarantee. 
M. T. Phillips, Box 106, nha om Pa, 
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ja barn 


| habit. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 

ca a tarmer afford to give less at- 

tention to his orchard and garden 

than to his most paying field crop? 


| No! 


Fall is the best time to plant sweet 


peas in the South, but they do well if 
' 


suggested that garden peas be plant- 
ed in the coastal section. They may 
now be planted during the first 


cept the mountain section. The Alas- 
ka and other round-seeded varieties 
should be used for planting at this 
time. 


Do not set out fruit trees hastily, 
before the land for the orchard is 
thoroughly prepared. It is better to 
allow them to remain “heeled in” all 
winter than to attempt to transplant 
them to wet or unbroken ground. No 
amount of attention given a tree in 
later years will make up for improper 
handling during its early life in the 
orchard. 


Sow at once in the hotbed seed of 
the Extra Early Egyptian variety of 
beet. The plants can be toughened 
and transplanted to the garden before 
frosts are over and they will make 
beets ready for use three or four 
weeks ahead of seed sowed in the 
open ground. Beet plants transplant 
readily during early spring while the 
weather is cool. 


Secure seed Irish potatoes of the 


Red Bliss, Early Rose or other early | 
A good variety | 
for the main crop is the Irish Cob- | 


maturing varieties. 


bler, and it might also be ordered at 
this time. A big crop of Irish pota- 
toes should be planted this spring, as 
it will not be difficult to sell all that 
are not needed for home use. 


It is possible to have a good early 
spring garden only by utilizing the 
hotbed and cold frame in starting 
vegetables that transplant readily, 
such as cabbage, cauliflower, Brus- 
sells sprouts, beets, lettuce, eggplant, 
pepper, and tomatoes. Even soft- 
stemmed plants like beans and cu- 
cumbers can be transplanted with 
proper handling, and this will be con- 


| sidered when the time is nearer for 
| planting. 


Watch the hotbeds as to watering 
and ventilation. Water in the morn- 
ing in order that the foliage of the 
plants may have time to dry before 
night and apply a sufficient quantity 


to wet the soil thoroughly rather 
than smaller amounts at more fre- 
quent intervals. Ventilate every day 
unless it is cloudy and very cold. 
The lack of. proper ventilation will 


cause weak, spindling plants and they 
will be more subject to disease. 


While the numerous “bugs” and 
plant diseases that wage war on crops 
during spring and summer are in 
winter quarters, let us order guns in 
the form of spray pumps and ammu- 


nition in the form of spray material 
and be ready when wari weather 
comes to meet these marauders. 


“Prepare for war in time of peace” is 
a good motto for the farmer in deal- 


planted during mid-winter. There- 
| fore as soon as the weather and soil 
| permit, put in a row of this delightful 
spring flower. 

In the early ‘part of January it was | 


good j 


weather in all parts of the South ex- | 
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This Calf Pays 
Five Times 


rts 
Feed Cost 


Raising calves on whole 
milk is out of date. It ie 
x throwing away good money—costs - 
from $30 to $40 to bring the anima 
five ths old. Suc Calf Meal saves am 
from $25 to $30 i in feed cost—enables you to sell 
or use nearly all the cow's milk. The calf 
thrives a grows faster, with i eae of set- 
back or sickness. Let us tell you why 


Sucrene Calf Meal 


The Most Perfect Calf Food Science Can Produce 


PA... is unlike oth lf meal on the market. Contains ingredients not 
found 4 in any ‘Gaon, but which ds colt must have for health and growth. 
















Sucrene Calf Meal bn the most for whole milk on oe parker | be 
p ~~ F-Pt ich builde up bis, 





strong frames;  Sofctven,, prerente,eaoure: Bong then Tor human bub sugar in 

ihe moet digestible form—now generally prescribed by for human babies 
; dried skim milk, which the rare and myster- 

ious I known ae “vitamine, ebeolutely necessary to the young 
ioe te irae ss. 


The foregoing ingredients, with corn feed meal, linseed meal and flour 
middlings, constitute a compl lete food for the young calf. Its wie never 
varies, as does that of cow's milk, therefore insuring the steady healthy 























growth of the calf. - ooo . Best = 
Ss Calf Meal can be ed in a f Please me Free on 
elacen Fell bonding Gboctlans ta even enck, feeda heck {ipaweted literature = 
rder a trial sack from your dealer. You will ry elo 4 - 
find it the best feed investment you ever made. : i} gucsene Celt Mi i 
e does not handle Sucrene write 5 | gucrene © Meal 
us hisnameand we eee that you aresupplied. D oe Posiery Mash 
on waite foe our | Free Book = Calf 7, 0 yr 0 Fat Maker = 
oO} 
& subject. Will save you ene yond trouble. O Ameo Dairy Feed 
My dealer's name. 
American Milling Company : > > rae. 
Dept. 28 Peoria, Illinois pears 
(16 Years America’s Leading 7 St ti OR 
MEBEE..cocecee 
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DOWN and 
One Year. 


y 
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‘THINK of it! re r only $2 $2 down you can now 
get any size of ew Butterfly Cream 
Separator direct from our factory a a plan 
poerey it willearn its own co cost and more be- 
PR As ¢ feel the the cost. For only #29 

the 


:99 ning, casy 9 cleaning, close 
Ops We also ios aeake five other cies of 


Se aries NEW BUTTERFL 


hi h here—all sold 
| y To at rn at sitar low price an andon ou onour Ry mec tarmeot ou 


cod oy*g wes ey. Every. A a guaranteed a 


30 DAYS’ | FREE TRIAL 


and 
it aloneeide of 
eep it if pouned, 





one penny. You take no risk, Catalog Folder 
poe} direct-from-factory offer. Buy Racy save money. Write tedsy. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2231 sigh be Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








ing with these ever present enemies | 


of garden, orchard, and field crop. 
There is a man in my neighborhood 

who has on hand Irish potatoes of 

the Red Bliss variety from last 


spring’s crop. He kept them during 


| the summer spread out thinly under 
came on}; 


Let us keep |} 


and when winter 


placed them in a cellar. 


in mind the practice of this farmer | 
and save our own seed potatoes every | 


year. 
pensive for any one in the South to 
have to buy seed Irish potatoes. It is 
a good time now to stop this bad 
F. J. CRIDER. 





It is unnecessary as well as ex- | 









On Practically Your Own Terms 


ALL CASH Any worthy, creditable person, anywhere 

PART CASH he U. S. can buy on these terms. Any- 

aa can order without risk. I guarantee 

safe delivery. All WITTE engines sold on 

5-year guarantee, 90-days’ trial. 

DOWN My factory -! ihe lentent excuse ce footeny AS 
’ apac. 

ae delay in chipping. Gan Ship Your Engine at 












Plow to to dale Engines” SS 











Bard book explains Once. You choose engine and plan of payment. 
hat youd should know about WITTE engines are best-looking, best-balanc- 
Eas lore you buy, whether ed, easy to operate and have many dis- 
fi select a Wi — tinctiveand desirable features respon- 
ill ont the coupon, stating SS = sible =. bag Sead 30 years of 
size engine y 


ou need. a) 








iTTE- ENGINE WORKS 
Oakland Ave. 
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“Yeu can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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ECRETARY Houston has asked Congress for 

an emergency appropriation for the purchase 
and sale of seed to farmers at cost. “There is 
urgent and immediate need for at least $6,000,000, 
and it is probable that an additional sum will be 
required in the near future,” the Secretary said to 
Congress. 





'AARMERS, among others, should limit their rail- 

road travel to trips that are absolutely neces- 
sary. Every unnecessary journey needlessly uses 
up coal, delays the movement of highly important 
freight, and helps the Kaiser by prolonging the 
war. Stay at home unless there is an imperative 
need for the trip. 





MONG the important jobs that need to be at- 
tended to in January, if not before, is the get- 
ting of an ample supply of wood, not alone for 
the winter, but also for the busier months that 
follow. A man and a team may be worth from $5 
to $10 a day in cultivating the crop in the warm 
months, and no unnecessary work should be left 
to interfere with cultivation during the growing 
season. 





myeny farm home should have a library and 
there should be a place for it even if.it no more 
than fills a soap box. The intellectual food should 
be given a most important position. The papers 
and books should be honored with a shrine, 
whether in a palace, a modest home, a cottage or a 
cabin. The fountain of intelligence should be kept 
in the most convenient place, whether the place 
is in a separate room, in the living room or in the 
kitchen. The reading room should be the resort 
of the children, associated with pleasures and 
common duties. It should be the center of the 
home. 





’*S going to be a hard year for drones and idlers. 

Governor Stuart of Virginia speaks as vigorously 
as Governor Manning of South Carolina in behalf 
of laws to take every loafer by the scruff of the 
neck and put him to hard labor while the war 
lasts. Said Virginia’s Governor to her Legislature 
last week: 

Since so many men are being called from 
their usual occupation to engage in war activi- 
ties, our civilization has less use than ever for 
drones, and cannot longer tolerate them. I 
favor-the enactment. of adequate laws which 
will provide that every able-bodied man must 
work 





‘At THE meeting of the South Carolina Farmers’ 
Union in Columbia last week, President H. T. 
Morrison declined re-election and was succeeded 
by J. H. Claffy, of Orangeburg: The veteran Sec- 
tetary-Treasurer, Whitner Reid, was re-elected, as 
were State-Organizer T. B. Thackson, Vice-Presi- 
dent Williams and Executive Committeeman J. W. 
Shealey. Among the important movements boosted 
by the meeting were increased food production, 
mutual fire insurance, Government cotton grading, 
coéperative marketing associations and war sav- 
ings stamps for everybody. The Union opposed 
the bill abolishing the State Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Industries. The outlook 
Seems good for the organization to take on new 
life in South Carolina. 





New that we are getting fine prices for our 
crops, there’s no better time to give more at- 
tention to the matter of making our home 


grounds more attractive. As Prof. Crider well says: 
; Make a study of your home grounds to see 
if they are as beautiful as you would have 
them or as you can make them. You may 
find that there is a lack of green lawn grass 


in the front yard, that there is a scarcity of 
shade trees and shrubbery, that the walks are 
not well laid off or defined, that the fences are 
in need of another coat of paint or that the 
outbuildings need repairs. When the rush of 
spring work begins it will be less easy to find 
time to look after these things which, appar- 
ently small, add so much to the attractiveness 
and value of the farm. 


Don’t Let Your Lands Loaf 


HE Smithfield, N. C., Herald makes the fol- 
"E Gens sensible comment on the wisdom of 

using to better advantage the waste lands of 
the South, of which there is a large acreage in all 
sections: 





In every township in our big country are thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of meadow lands. 
These are commonly known as bottom lands, 
but are sometimes called branch lands or 
creek lands or river lands, »r low grounds. 
Some of these lands are in fields, but most 
of them are growing trees and briers and vines 
and bushes. These lands are needed to grow 
grass for horses and mules and cattle and 
hogs, for work stock and to raise meat and 
milk and butter to feed our people, but they 
cannot grow this grass unless they get atten- 
tion. They cannot grow grass and sustain 
their present encumbrances. They will have 
to be cleared and kept for pasture before much 
can be gotten from them. Very few people 
have caught on to this idea, but they will learn 
after awhile. 

While the South is making astonishingly rapid 
progress in agricultural development, there is yet 
too much of our capital lying idle in these waste 
lands. No good business man allows a large part 
of his business force to loaf. These idle acres are 
worse than loafers, for they cost money for taxes, 
interest on investment, etc., without returning any 
income. 

In the past our lands have been so cheap and 
their increasing value so rapid and certain that 
we could stand to let them lie idle without bank- 
ruptcy, but it never was good business and it is 
now becoming absolutely necessary that we put 
these idle acres to work. They should,.as stated 


by the editor of our contemporary, be cleaned up 
and put to work grazing food-producing animals. 


Don’t Buy Potash Unless Absolutely 
Certain It Is Needed 


ECENTLY we knew of a 10-2-2 fertilizer, that 

is, One containing 10 per cent phosphoric 

acid, 2 per cent ammonia, and 2 per cent 
potash, being quoted at $44 a ton in car lots. At 
the same time a 10-2 fertilizer, that is, one with 
the potash left out entirely, was quoted at $34 a 
ton in car lots. 

This $10 difference per ton is too much to pay 
for the potash, except in special cases and for spe- 
cial crops. It means paying $10 for the 40 pounds 
of potash in a ton of the 10-2-2 goods, or 25 cents 
a pound. At such a price, with few exceptions, its 
use is inadvisable. Now let us note the exceptions. 

Roughly, by drawing a line from south central 
Alabama northeastward to about Norfolk, Va., we 
will have to the east and south of this line the area 
needing potash mgst. The soils of this region are 
mostly light sands or sandy loams, and experiment 
station tests have very generally indicated the 
need for potash. 

But even within this area, it is by no means 
certain that potash is needed for all soils and all 
crops. We doubt if potash at 25 cents a pound 
will pay on corn or any of the small grains in this 
area, and there may also be soils with a strong 
clay subsoil on which potash wil! not pay on any 
crops. Cotton and tobacco seem to be the crops 
most needing potash. In the area above defined, 
where cotton sometimes rusts badly, twelve or 
fifteen pounds of potash per acre will probably 


pay well, even at 25 cents a pound. If there seems 
to be no tendency to rust, we would hardly advise 


its use. 

Everywhere north and west of the line indicated 
above, that is in the Piedmont country, north Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and all states to the westward, 
potash is little needed for any of the general field 
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crops. Certainly its use at present prices is not 
advisable. 


Five Jobs That Should Not BePostponed 


NCE again we call attention to five jobs no 

Progressive Farmer reader ought to postpone. 

First, order garden seed, farm seed and fer- 
tilizers early. A great scarcity of garden seed is 
reported, and of some farm seeds, and railroad 
traffic is so congested that those who are late in 
ordering fertilizers may not get them at all. 

Second, scour the woods for leaves, pinestraw 
and woods mold and stuff your fields with it; it 
will never pay better. 

Third, get thrift cards and war savings stamps 
for every member of the family. The 4 per cent 
interest compounded quarterly will be worth 
something, and the habit of saving will be worth 
much more. 

Fourth, ask your local editor, banker, or post- 
master when the Government income tax man will 
be in your section, and report promptly. Read the 
instructions in last week’s Progressive Farmer and 
avoid getting fined for failing to list. 

Fifth, just as surely as you get garden seed, get 
a copy of Professor Massey’s invaluable new gar- 
den book. The price in cloth is seventy-five cents, 
but we will send you a copy with The Progressive 
Farmer one year for $1.50, or for two dollars we 
will send you The Progressive Farmer one year, 
one garden book, a binder for filing your papers 
and a copy of our “Farmers’ Account Book.” And 
as The Progressive Farmer is a strictly “stop- 
when-out” paper now, a prompt renewal is another 
job nobody should postpone. 


Effect of Cold Weather on the Boll 
Weevil 














HE coldest weather in nineteen years is very 

naturally causing many farmers to inquire as 

to its probable effect on the boll weevil. Zero 
weathef has extended well down into the Gulf 
states, with fifteen degrees down practically to 
the Gulf Coast. Preceding the latest cold wave 
were two others, both of them unusually severe. 

We know in a general way that severe cold 
weather destroys many weevils. On the other 
hand, except in the extreme northern part of the 
Cotton Belt, it is a fact that cold weather has 
never entirely destroyed the weevils in hiberna- 
tion, or winter quarters. Many, of course, were 
killed during periods of extreme cold, but somé 
escaped to attack the cotton crop the season fol- 
lowing. 

Dry weather in summer is probably a more pow- 
erful natural factor in the control of the weevil 
than is winter cold. South Texas, where the win- 
ters are always comparatively mild, usually counts 
on fair crops of cotton, because dry summers 
there are the rule rather than the exception, as 
is the case fagther east. Louisiana in 1917, in part 
at least because of a dry season, made the best 
cotton crop in ten years. In other words, while 
a cold winter may nfaterially help to hold the 
weevil in check, a hot dry summer will do still 
more. : 

It would be incorrect to say the extreme cold of 
the present winter has not helped to reduce the 
number of weevils in winter quarters; but it 
would also be dangerous to assume that because 
of the cold there will be no weevil damage in 1918. 
Should next spring and summer be wet, it is fairly 
safe to say that weevil damage will probably be 
very considerable in all infested areas, unless 
possibly along the extreme northern edge of the 
cotton-growing area. ——- 


A Thought for the Week 


QO: ALL kinds of credulity, the most obstinate 








and wonderful is that of political zealots; of 

men who being numbered they know not how 
or why, in any of the parties that divide a state, 
resign the use of their own eyes and ears, and re- 
solve to believe nothing that does not favor thos¢ 
whom they propose to follow.—Dr. Samuel John- 
son, in The Idler, 
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[ EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 


(1) Education te Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














The War’s Supreme Lesson: No Man 
Liveth to Himself 


HE great war in which we are engaged is 

shedding new light on nearly every problem 

the world has known. There is hardly a 
question which men discussed before 1914—from a 
dog tax to questions of personal morals—which 
has not been newly illumined by the terrible 
struggle. The fundamental change is an awaken- 
ing to the fact that no man liveth to himself; that 
every man is responsible to his fellows for the 
use he makes of his talents, his physical strength, 
his wealth. 

We realize now as never before that every man 
who has weakened his body by disease or dissi- 
pation has weakened America and has thereby 
weakened all the rest of us. 

We realize now as never before that every man 
who has wasted material things, who has made 
himself poor by carelessness or extravagance has 
at the same time made the Nation poorer—has 
weakened America and so has weakened all the 
rest of us. 

We realize now as never before that every man 
who has failed to contribute to the general wealth 
and welfare, whether because of idleness and 
shiftlessness, or ignorance, illiteracy, and lack of 
training—he, too, has made America poorer, 
weaker, less powerful, than she would have 
been if he had played a strong man’s part; 
and we are all of us poorer because of his idle- 
ness, shiftlessness and lack of skill and knowledge. 

That is the new lesson that the war is teaching 
us. It is teaching us that human brotherhood is 
not a mere philanthropic or benevolent abstraction 
but about the most fundamental of all material 
facts. And when this war is over, and men again 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks and go forth in other battles 
to make this world a fairer place to live in, that 
lesson will surely remain with us. In the next 
hundred years the world is going to set out on a 
crusade against poverty—will seek to make, in 
the language of Premier Lloyd-George— 

a great advance toward the good 
time "when poverty, with the wretchedness and 
squalor and human degradation which always 
follow in its camp, will be as remote from the 
people of this country as the wolves which 
once infested its forests. 

And in the coming struggle for economic freedom 
and democracy, we shall remember that the things 
which handicap us in war will also handicap us in 
time of peace. 


e 
The Unseen Hands Stretched Out to 
Your Table 


E right to be idle, an economic parasite; 

the right to waste; the right to ruin one’s body 

By dissipation; the accursed so-called “right” 

of a parent to let his child grow up in ignorance— 

all these things the present war should put as far 

behind us as the Civil War put the right of one 
man to own the body of another man. 

Every issue, as we have said, from a dog tax to 
human morals, is freshly illumined by this new 
conception of human relations. Before the war, 
for examplé, if a man wished to set an extrava- 
gant table, or if he wished to support two, three, 
five or six worthless curs on his place, whose busi- 
ness was it? Nobody’s but his own, he declared 
IF he cared to stand the expense of food-waste, 
nobody else had a right to complain. 

Today we see things differently. Across the seas 
there come the bitter cries of men and women 
Btarving for bread, and the cries not only of men 
and women but of little children and helpless in- 
fants. “In some parts of Europe,” it is reported, 
“nearly all children under four years old have 


disappeared”—because little childrén must have 
sufficient nourishing food or surrender to weak- 
ness and disease. They cannot survive the hard- 
ships and privations which strong-bodied grown 
people may live through—the sufferings of even 
the adults being terrible enough, in all conscience. 

In this situation, hard-hearted indeed is the 
man who can look on any waste with indifference. 
Blind of soul is he indeed if he does not see when 
he sits down at his own table the stretched-out 
hands of mothers with pinched faces asking with 
their divine self-forgetfulness, only the crumbs 
for pale-faced little ones; he has in him no bowels 
of mercy if he does not hear the cries of half- 
starved men, fighting the battle of human freedom, 
and yet half-famished while we in America first 
consume too much and then waste shamelessly in 
addition to what we consume. 

& 


All Waste Is Immoral 


OW the thoughtful man is going to see here- 
after that it is our duty not only to save food 
but to save everything that is not required 
for living a full and worthy life. We must come 
to see that civilization is really the saved surplus 
of human labor. As the writer said some years ago: 


This civilization of which we boast—what is 
it other than simply and wholly our accumu- 
lated inheritance from all ‘past generations of 
workers? What is it but the houses, the 
cleared lands, the roads, the railroads, church- 
es, libraries, inventions, discoveries, laws and 
songs that long ages of workers have wrought 
through the alchemy of labor? What is it but 
our inheritance from workers, from workers 
who have labored strenuously enough not only 
to maintain tl@mselves, but to leave to all 
future generations this surplus, plus, or excess 
product which makes up all of what we call 
civilization? And barbarism or savagery, if 
you analyze it, what is it but the absence of 
such labor-built treasure? 


This is the great lesson for our future. We must 
understand that the finer things of human exist- 
ence are wrought in the leisure time or surplus 
time after man’s primary wants are satisfied. 
Everywhere now one hears the cry, “Save food, 
avoid all extravagance in clothing, cut out all 
wasteful habits, and you thereby release human 
labor either to fight in the war or to help equip 
the men who are fighting.” So after the war we 
shall not forget that as we save in these matters 
we shall release human labor to build fairer 
homes, beautify the face of the earth, enrich 
human life with music and art, and leave to the 
millions of toilers some leisure hours for the en 
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GARDENS / AND CHILDREN 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM’ 


I 

'ARDENS are like children 

And be who loves a garden 
Knows tbe possession of delicate things 
Mystic with possible glory: 
Knows bow out of seeds 
If only the soil be rich and sweet, 
And the weeds pulled, 
And the weather propitious, 
All the love be may lavish, 
The thought and toil be may bending gi 
Will bring up out of the Earth’ > 
Flares of color, 
Drifts of fragrance, 
Living contours of form, 
Pn their sumer passing 

give back the trouble and sustaining 
Of children that turn out well. “ad 
bay 

This garden is a vision of what the buman world may be 
When we can be as much gods to children 
As we are gods to flowers: 
When the joyous mothers can give the years 
To enriching tbe soil, 
And rooting out weeds and potsons, 
And pruning, and sprinkling, and sheltering, 
So that the bumon buds may open 
Into banks of dancing flowers, 
ei thew 2 into the summer air. 
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joyment of these things. So shall we come to see 


thet all waste is immoral. 


The Waste of Human Life 


OT only is the world at last developing a con- 

science with regard to material waste, but it 

is no less surely developing a conscience with 
regard to the infinitely more serious waste—the 
waste of human life through ignorance, disease, 
drink, immorality. 

We see how seriously illiteracy handicaps men 
and women not only in the enjoyment of life but 
also as producers and contributors to the common 
store of wealth; and so even the South is coming 
to adopt compulsory attendance laws and to en- 
force them. 

Life insurance experience has shown how amaa- 
ingly liquor-drinking not only decreases efficiency 
but shortens life—the annual death rate among 
drinkers being 33% per cent higher than the an- 
nual death rate among abstainers—and so the 
movement of prohibition spreads out to take in 
the nation. 

And now comes a national awakening to the 
enormous waste of human life through another 
evil which the public has heretofore shrunk from 
discussing. But the war has shown it to be so full 
of menace for the future of the race that Govern- 
ment and society can no longer ignore it. The 
time has come for plain speaking—and for heroic 


remedies. Let us see er the facts are: 
The Awful Toll Taken by Diseases of 
Immorality 


nent authorities we have this amazing state- 
ment of conditions: 


Sexual immorality, according to the statis- 
tics gathered from military hospitals, has crip- 
pled many more men at the front than have 
gas bombs, high explosives, and all the infer- 
nal instruments of destruction hurled by the 
guns of the enemy. And yet statistics of ven- 
ereal disease among civilians have revealed 
the astounding fact that syphilis and gonor- 
rhoea are more common among the civil pop- 
ulation than in the army. According to Dr. 
Osler, more people die every year from the 
direct and indirect effects of syphilis than 
from any other disease. 

Equally menacing to the race in some re- 
spects is that other venereal disease, gonor- 
rhoea. The organism that causes this disease 
is, says Dr. Osler, “not a great destroyer of 
life,” but it is “the greatest known preventer 
of life.” Half of the women infected because 
their husbands are victims of this disease can 
have no children. The baleful effect of these 
diseases may therefore be said to be incalcula- 
ble. One of them, if it spread far enough, would 
make the whole race sterile. The other slays 
so many of the race that it well deserves the 
title which Dr. Osler gives it—the Captain of 
the Men of Death. 

What makes these diseases more dangerous 
is that they are hidden. Nobody speaks of 
them. They are kept out of medical reports. 
Men and women who die of them are reported 
as dying of the symptoms that these diseases 
cause. Social convention has screened these 
enemies of the race. 

A well informed public will insist that 
venereal disease shall be treated exactly 
like any other infectious or contagious disease 
that is dangerous to the public health; in other 
words, that every case of syphilis or gonor- 
rhoea shall be reported and isolated or quar- 
antined until cured. The social leper must be 
quarantined. The ten commandments must 
become a recognized part of our sanitary code. 


In this matter something can be accomplished 
by legislation and much can certainly be accom- 
plished by education; and now that war has given 
such an amazing revelation of conditions, it is ev- 
ident that the old policy of silence, “the shroud 
of death,” can no longer be maintained. Surgeon 
General Blue of the United States Public Health 
Service has already inaugurated a nation-wide 
crusade against these ancient enemies of the race. 

And a reform in this particular will only be in 
line with what we have tried to point out as the 
supreme lessons of the war—that no man liveth to 
himself; that-every man exists not to serve him- 
self-but to serve his nation and his race; and that 
all of us are hurt whenever any man is weakened 
or weakens himself or fails either to produce or to 
save for the common stores of civilization. 


Or: from two of America’s most emi- 
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60 Days’ Road Test 


Unlimited Guarantee 


HAT’S my proposition. It * backed 

by $30,000 bank bond. My big Free 

new book—the catalog masterpiece of 
a lifetime — three rations of buggy 
making experience boiled down. Printed 
in colors. Sremendeus in size. More 
styles than ever. Prices down to bedrock. 
Also shows full line of harness. Trust me 
enough to send for the book. My prices 
will amaze you. 


We are the larges bugsy and harness 
manufacturers rei irect to the con- 
sumer. My Money-Saving Merchandise 


Farm Rontoment catalog 
be in hands 
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what we can : 
MEAD Se ois. 


GET A bg 


1 25-Ib. bed, 2 3-Ib. “0 
ay 2 Jerge blankets, 
large coun! ©; a 









bed outfit 611. “, “oa —— 
euthit 611.97. BEDS 
fol, 9025.3 3-10. “et a, 
40-1b. 25, pillows 
@1.25. Ali new fenthers, best ticking. We Seve 4 $1,000 tack 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 

Mail moncy order of write for catalog today. 

—s BEDDING COMPANY 


BDeopt. 600 CHARLOTTE, &. 6. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















GRACE FOR GARDENS 


Lord God in Paradise. 
Look upon our sowing; 
Bless the little gardens 
And the good green growing! 
Give us sun, 
Give us rain, 
Bless the orchards 
And the grain! 


Lord God in Paradise. 

Please bless the beans and peas, 
Give us corn full on the ear— 

We will praise thee, Lord, for these! 
Bless the blossom 

And the root, 
Bless the seed 

And the fruit! 


Lord God in Paradise. 
Over my brown field is seen, 
Trembling and adventuring, 
A miracle of green, 
Send such grace 
As you know, 
To keep it safe 
And make it grow! 


Lord God in Paradise. 
For the wonder of the seed, 
Wondering, we praise you, while 
We tell you of our need. 
Look down from Paradise, 
Look upon our sowing, 
Bless the little gardens 
And the good green growing! 
Give’ us sun, 
Give us rain, 
Bless the orchards 
And the grain! 





| 


Louise Driscoll in New York Tlmes 











FATS ARE VERY PRECIOUS 


ii Ew uisite Our Armies Use Fats by the Shipload 
aper 


and Must Have Them to Keep Up 

the Fight 

AVE fat—chicken fat, scorched fat, 

any kind of fat. Fats are the most 
valuable one thing in continuing this 
war. Our munition factories are 
bound to have them in large quanti- 
ties, or their output of'explosives is 
limited; our men. are compelled to 
have them to eat. A short time ago 
the authorities in Germany were told 
that unless their soldiers got more 
fat something would happen. 

Never before in world history did 
we suffer for fats nor realize their 
| value. Oh, how we have wasted 
| them, little knowing that we were 
wasteful. Germany is near the break- 


| ing point because of lack of them. 


; and 


Fats supply energy. Without fats 
people’s flesh melts from their bones 
they weaken. When we be- 


; come hungry we draw on the fat of 
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36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED 


AND PAIR GLB PILLOWS 


$95° 





CAROLINA BEDDING CO.. Dept. 196 Greeashore, N.C. 








The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has Stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 leading varie- 
ties of pure-bred land and water fowls. Send 3c 
stamp for catalog. Mention this paper when writing. 
Address - J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, ind. 
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the body; when that is gone we are 
easy prey to disease. 

Some fats contain the vitamines 
that are necessary to the growth of 
the young; butter and cream are 
among the most valuable of these. 
Do not keep these from the child- 
ren. 

A deficiency of fat cannot be re- 
placed by an excess of starch anid 
sugar. 

The average man at moderate work 
requires 465 calories, that is fifty 
grams, or about one and four-fifths 
ounces of fat a day. 

1 tablespoon or % ounce thick 
cream yields about ......... 30 calories 


1 tablespoon or % ounce butter 


WISI GUGM cick cccrosseseus 110 calories 


1 tablespoon or % ounce lare 

yields Gbout .c.scscccccces’ 130 calories 
1 tablespoon or % ounce salad oil 

Yields about. ..%...i..cccccse 135 calories 


A child requires about half as much 
as a man apd an old person about 
| deeacmmebeawe as much. 

The error of using too much fat, es- 
lard, has been the cause of 
much of our digestive trouble. We 
will be doing ourselves a kindness by 
using it sparingly. 

Do not limit the 
and cheese. Use 
but do not waste 
is no need. For 
ing canned fruit 
former because it 
more easily digested. 

Cut down the fats just one-third or 
an ounce or two teaspoons a day a 
person, and 400,000 tons a year more 
will be saved to go across the seas. 

Do not let scrap fat be thtown to 


milk; butter, cream 
all that. is needed, 
or use where there 
instance, in choos- 
or pie choose the 

saves fat and is 


the pigs, melt it and use it for soap. 


} 
| 
} 


Bake more, broil more, boil more; | 
fry less. 

Sell the lard and use cottonseed, 
corn or peanut oil. It will not cost 
you less but it will help win the | 
war. | 

Save all clean fat, clarify it ont 
use it for frying and pastry. 


Have fewer pies, 
foods that require fats. 

Eat more fruit, nuts, peanut butter 
and other foods containing oil. 

She who adds fats to the supply on 
the market helps to win the war. 


Household Hints That Have Proved 
Helpful 


HE usual number of eggs may be 

reduced in most recipes by adding 
more baking-powder, about a level 
teaspoonful in place of each egg omit- 
ted. 

All trimmings’ of light bread, left 
from making sandwiches may be util- 
ized by toasting until quite crisp, 
and serving with soup at dinner, or 
with the drink at breakfast. They 
can be ground and used in puddings, 
pancakes, etc. 

Where cakes are made with any 
fat, instead of butter, it is better to 
Havor with spices, nutmeg, etc. They 
will be more palatable. 

When using another fat in place of 


cakes and other | 














butter, add a little salt and you will | 
hardly miss the real butter. 

Biscuits may be heated to be al- | 
most as good as new, by placing in a | 
pan that covers tightly, sprinkling on | 
a few drops of water and placing on 
back of stove or in a hot oven. 

Fresh bread will not crush if sliced 
with a hot knife. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Oil Floors for Beauty and 
Sanitation 

FLOORS are made of pine and 
were light. I wanted them 
dark oak, so instead of paying near- 
ly three dollars for stain and brush, 
I paid only forty cents for a gallon 
of floor oil which stained two rooms 
16 by 16, and a hall 16 by 9, a beauti- 
ful shade. I poured oil in an old pan 
and applied to floor with a rag. | 
Dust never flies when sweeping 
these oiled floors, but lies on the floor 

and is easily swept on the dust pan. 
After the first application one quart 
of oil, ten cents, applied every six 
weeks to each room is enough to 
keep the dust down ama the floor a 

beautiful dark oak. 
MRS. J. 


- 


M* 


very 





TERRY. 





but I | 
additional expense of a 
short, flat string mop. They are 
made for the purpose, and do the 
work of applying the oil and keeping 
it dusted much easier and better. 


as All to heed 


HIS: statement 
vember 19 by 


Comment:-—This is excellent, 
suggest the 





made No- 
Herbert Hoov er, 
United States Food Administrator: 
“We have reports from various 
parts of the country of crooks, thieves 
and confidence operators who are 
going from house to house pur- 
porting to be authorized by the Food 


Was on 


, 


Administration and other depart- 
ments of the Government to collect } 
or commanideer foodstuffs for the! 


Government or the Army. 

“I wish to say emphatically that no 
department of the Government has 
or will ever make such demands on 
householders, and that all such peo- 
ple are petty frauds and should be 
held for the police. The Government 
agencies are investigating various 
cases and information is sought of all 
such persons by this department.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Send us 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Success Tomato seed which will grow 
a quantity of the heaviest and meatiest 
variety of tomatoes. Every lot of 


Maule’s seeds is tested for strength and 


growing power before the seeds are 
sent to you. 


176 pages fall of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information FREE 
Write for it today. 

No matter what you want to raise in 
your garden, you will find complete in- 
formation about it in this catalog. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you bay from 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2152 Arch Street Phila. Pa. 








Produce Quick and Positive Results 
Buist’s 1918 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing— Tells how to make a garden sup- 

y yous table with quality vegetables of the finest 
“high h cost of livi aohen 
Send for Your Cop: 

es apf Record.— 
Soap 


Ttehe- It’s Free 
Supplying 


1828. 
the Highest Grade sn ence a 
nt and how to cultivate, and 


Free flower 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


rite ~1. - today. 
over. 
























































u have a garden you sho 
It vt he you what to 
is free on request. 
seeds orders of 50 cen’ 
ROBERT BUIST CO., Devt. 1. 
6 Glorious ROSES 
Hardy, Everblooming, Guaranteed 
True to Name. bloom this 1G 
summer, Mailed postpaid f0F oo 
Admiral Ward, Dark rel. 
osephine, Salmon-pink. 
rs. A. Carnegie, Snow white, 
Lady Greenall, Orange-yellow. 
Cherry Page, Carmine-pink, 
Warrior, Scarlet. 
_10 Pkts. Flower Seeds 
The following: | <ollection blooms from 
early summe e fall: Aster, + Sweet 
Price. Po DY, ‘Seivis, Vata end Zin: 
ic Extra special value 
Ba paste Bante eg 
Pe ie SERS gra tho © pute. 
{wilt « will send = new, hardy roses In large two-year or 
“COMPLETE CATALOG PRee 
Litt eccrine Tor Bouse and gard: 
MISS JESSIE M. G00D 98 Bex 229 SPRINGFIELD, 
t on aeons et ee 
pas ov emg p Aad 
| ered your door. 2 
éc Trees, 26 Rhubarb, 
2 A: ey 
Biack 26 Rasp! berries, 20 Gre rgee Any 
sixof the oy ta collections delivered our door for 
$5.00, Pi eu’ cost of living, and 
enjoy some ions the ross you plant. 
We wil lselect iboles arate oon _ ate best suited 
forhomeuse, FREE ral directions 
and handsome qxtalog oem sent wit sh | ~ 4 
ARKANSAS MURSERY CO., Fayetteville, Ark., Dept, 36 
NEW MONITOR scirino IRON 
HEATING 
$30 to yer A a week actually being AGENTS 
made now by men and wom 
he original--best- low oat urteed. WANTED 
Nickel plated, looks good makes ND FOR FR 
good—sells fast—guarant SEND FOR cE 
experience needed. Women a OUTFIT OFFER 
as wellas men. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Work all or spare 
time. Mrs. Nixon, Vt.. sold8 
firet half day. Evans, N. 0., 
; 2 doz, one Saturday. Liberal 
terms, prompt service. 
Write today. 
MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 





CANNING OUTFITS 
Most complete and 
convenient on the 
market. Multiplied 
thousands used by 
Government agents, 
tomato clubs, farm- 
ers and fruit grow- 
ers. Special prices 
for early orders. Free 
descriptive matter. 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Miss. 
Dept. P. F. 








PEACH & APPLE 


TREES 


GKNCINE MALX BCDDED trom Bearing 7. 8 a. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 6 6 
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THE BIGGEST AND BEST 
GARDEN 


Now is None Too ‘Early to Start, if 
You Want Real Results Next Sum- 
mer 


AVE yeu sent for your seed cata- 

legs? If not, lose no time doing it. 
Then spend one of the most delight- 
ful evemings of your life under your 
glewing lamp shade, with a paper 
and pencil before you, choosing your 
seed, 

You will make a list of seeds you 
want se big that you would have 
eneugh to plant the whole farm if 
yeu bought them all. Another pleas- 
ant eveming can be spent in cutting 
dewr the list. 

Plan a piece of ground for each 
chitd. Include the children in the 
garden scheme by giving each a piece 
of greund for his and her very.own. 
It may be but a foot square, but let 
it belong absolutely. Give each one 
a little money to spend on seed and 
reap the reward in the enthusiasm 
with which they enjoy the seed cata- 


- logs with you. 


Suppose one of them does want to 
try seme outlandish plant, let her do 
as she wants to; next year her judg- 


WOMEN’S GARDEN TOOLS ARE MADE 
SMALLER AND LIGHTER THAN THOSE 


FOR MEN 


ment will be better. We learn by do- 
ing, even though that be unwise. 

Plan the garden on paper. You 
have no idea what paper and pencil 
will de for efficiency unless you have 
tried it. Keep the plan from year to 
year, then the 1918 garden will not 
have tomatoes on the same soil as 
these of 1917, and many mistakes will 
be avoided. 

Make your summer, and fall and 
next winter’s rotation. on paper too, 
and buy the seeds all at once. After 
that save your own seed. Mix flow- 
ers and vegetables and see. how much 
more you enjoy it. 

Plan a bigger garden, fuller of peas, 
beans and other nourishing foods, 
than you ever did before. More than 
that, get ready to can and dry them. 

Prepare the soil now by plowing or 
spading it deep. Manure it- well be- 
cause no fertilizer entirely takes the 
place of it. 

Have just as long straight rows as 
possible, as it makes weeding easier. 
To make them straight, fasten a 
string tight between two pegs and 
plow, spade and plant to it. 

Have garden equipment, unless you 
have a great deal of cheap labor. A 
scuffle hoe is a quarter the labor, and 
goes four times as quickly as the old- 
fashioned hoe. A wheel hand-plow 
can be used by a woman of average 
strength, especially after a rain. A 
digging fork is necessary if a woman 
ever expects to use it, for a regular 
spade is too hard work for a woman. 
A few trowels and markers, stout 
shoes and gloves, and a little tool 
house to keep them all in, will go a 
iong way toward promoting the grow- 
ing of vegetables. 

Have a stout fence for there is 
nothing so discouraging as the rav- 
ages of pigs and chickens. Six foot 
wire fencing makes the best protec- 
tion; it also lets in the sunlight, and 
-is an excellent trellis for beans, peas 
and other vines. W. N. HUTT. 





THE COMMUNITY GARDEN 


Every Neighborhood Should Start 
Right Now to Have One 


O YOU know what a community 

garden is? It is a piece of land 
the crops of ‘which are used for the 
general good. 

Usually the women of the commun- 
ity superintend it though the men 
give the money to start it and then 
do the plowing as their contribu- 
tion. It is excellent work for the 
United Farm Women. 

The fruits and vegetables are can- 
ned and given to the poor usually, 
the canner being owned, by the club 
and kept in the schoolhouse or near 
the garden. Sometimes the veget- 
ables are sold and the money used 
for club purposes. Now and then 
the women contribute what can be 
spared from their own gardens and 
meet at the schoolhouse once a week, 
to use the canner, different groups of 
women meeting other days. If there 
are enough women it can be kept busy 
every ‘day during the busy season and 
a wonderful amount of canning done 
for the poor and money raised also. 

Another plan is to lend the can- 
ner to those who would not be like- 
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ly to can for themselves, the club 
supplying the cans in payment for 
vegetables. This does not mean that 
the canner is taken to the homes, but 
the people are asked to come when a 
group meets and receive instructions 
and all cook at the same time. 





How to Make Dresses Easily 


| MAKE my dresses and put them on 

a figure which I made myself. They 
fit well, are easy to make or alter, 
and moreover I know just how they 
are going to hang and look when on 
me. This with the bought patterns 
makes dressmaking easy. 

I made a perfectly fitting slip or 
form of strong bed ‘ticking.. I left 
one seam open'to get out of, but I 
sewed it up at once. My husband 
nailed and braced an upright in the 
center of a round board, the upright 
being as long as I am tall to my 
chin. I tacked the bottom of the 
dress or slip to the edge of the board 
and filled it with sawdust. My neck 
being the size of a tomato can, I 
used that for the neck. It was firm 
and stays up well on the top of the 
upright. Casters on the bottom of 
the board make it easy to move. I 
would not be without this conven- 
ience for a great deal. 

MRS, F. W. BARBEE. 

Green Level, Apex, N. C. 





Comment :—Since long sleeves tight 
below the elbow are coming into 
style, a pair of fitted arms may make 
the form even more useful. Do not 
fasten them to the body but have 
eyes on the shoulder and hooks on 
the top of the arm form. When do- 
ing any very particular fitting, put 
your own corsets on the figure. 





THE SITUATION 


Friend (gayly)—Say, how did you get in 
the house when you went home so late last 
night? 

Staylate (glumly)—I got in bad. 
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good in 
the kitchen. Her important duty is to 
make the best bakings. Her most 
important helper is Baking Powder. 

If she tries Calumet she'll stick to it. Its 

dependability and uniform quality means 

good-bye to bake-day failures. 

The farmer's wife wants the most of the best 
for her money. That's why most of them use Calumet, It’s 
pure in the can and pure in the baking. 

Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free — See Slip in Pound Can. 
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Burpee’s 
Dollar Box of 
Vegetable Seeds 
Last year we offered for the first time Burpee’s 


Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. The sales exceed- 
ed by many thousands our fondest expectations. 


For 1918 it has been improved by the addition 
of a complete garden plan and leaflet on 
Sowing. It contains the following seeds, mailed 
to your address for $1.00. 

Bean—Stringless Green Pod Lettuce—Iceberg 
Bean—Fordhock Bush Lima Lettuce—Wayahead 
Bean— Brittle Wax 







Beet—Improved Blood Parsley — Moss Curled 
Cabbage—Alhead Early Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Carrot—Chantenay Salsify—Sandwich Island 


Corn—Golden Bantam 


urnip— ‘opStap-Leaf 
Burpee’s Annual for 1918 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


is mailed free to those who write for it. Write 
for your copy today, and mention this paper. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 















Were ralsed In Florida last season. , 
One 1,000 aere field produced 86, ~ 
000 bushels. Here corn is grown 
after potatoes and followedpy hay, 
ell in same year, Florida's citrus 
crop brings even more money. If 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 23 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















Form 


FOR 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Enclosed find $_............. for..................years subscription for 


Name of Subscriber 





Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 


Name of Club Worker 











Get up a club. Send in your renewal. 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster 





By EDWARD EGGLESTON 














SYNOPSIS 
y HEN young Ralph Hartsook secures the 
Fiat Creek district schoo! he learns that 


the attitude of his patrons is ‘no lickin’, no 
learnin’’; and to hold the respect of the 
school he must be able to whip his ‘largest 
pupil, the neighborhood bully. Through the 
timely warning of little Shocky and his own 


JOHNSON’S BOOK | 


This book pete on our 26th year making ey” 4 
and gives 
poultry. Send for 


of our experience wi 
for a copy get offer on 


resolution to succeed at any cost, he is able 
to turn some of the practical ‘‘jokes’’ aimed 
at him on the perpetrators, and thus wins 
the admiration of Bud Means, the bully. 
At a public “spelling schoo!l"’ the Master 
spells down the ‘local champion, but is in 
turn spelled down by Hannah Thompson, 
the Means’ bound gir! Ralph walks 
home with Hannah, te the chagrin of Ma 
Means, who is bent upon securing the 
Master for her daughter, Mirandy. Unable 
to sleep, Ralph takes a walk in the night 
and sees Dr. Smal! and Pete Jones. The next 
morning the neighborhood is aroused at the 
news of a@ robbery, and Ralph realizes before 
many days that, as the only stranger in the 
neighborhood, he is suspected. 


CHAPTER XVI.—(Continued) 
ai: AFRAID you're going to have 








trouble with your arm, Bud,” said 
Ralph tenderly. 

“Never mind; I put in my best licks 
fer Him, that air time, Mr. Hart- 
sook.” Ralph shivered a little at 
thought of this, but if it was right 
to knock Jones down at all, why 
might not Bud do it “heartily as unto 
the Lord?” 

Gideon did not feel any more honest 
pleasure in chastising the Midianites 
than did Bud in sending Pete Jones 
away purty consid’able shuck up like. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A Council of War 


HOCK, whose feet had flown as 
soon as he saw the final fall of 
Pete Jones, told the whole story 
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“Tt’s me, Mr. Pearson. Don’t shoot 
me, please.’ 

It was the voice of Hannah Thomp- 
son. Hearing that the whole neigh- 
borhood was rising against the bene- 
factor of Shocky and of her family, 
she had slipped away from the eyes 
of her mistress and run with breath- 
less haste to give warning in the 
cabin an Rocky Branch. Seeing 
Ralph, she blushed, and went into the 

cabin. 

“Well,” said Ralph, “the enemy is 
not coming yet. Let us hold a council 
of war.” 

This thought came to Ralph like an 
inspiration. It pleased the old man’s 
whim, @nd he sat down on the door- 
step. 

“Now, I suppose,” said Ralph, “that 
General Winfield Scott always looked 
into things a little before he went 


into a fight. Didn’t he?” 
“To be sure,” assented the old 
man. 


“Well,” said Ralph. “What is the 
condition of the enemy? I suppose 
the whole geighborhood' S against us. 


“To be sure,” said the old man. The 
rest were silent, but all felt the state- 
ment to be about true. 

“Next,” said Ralph, “I suppose Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott would always in- 
quire into the condition of his own 
troops. Now let us see. Captain 
Pearson has Bud, who is the right 
wing, badly crippled by having his 
arm broken in the first battle.” (Miss 
Hawkins looked pale.) 
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DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
‘767 Second St., Des Moines, te. 
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ON’T miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Hoosier School- 

master” just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. 
The condensed outline of what they contained, given in small type at 
the beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the 
heart of the story, will give you the gist of all that has gone before 
and prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later 
ones. Read the “Synopsis” and join the thousands of readers, young 
and old, who are watching for this delightful serial every week that 








to the wondering and admiring ears 
of Miss Hawkins, who unhappily 
could not remember anything at the 
East just like it; to the frightened 
ears of the rheumatic old lad oO 
felt sure her ole man’s talk and’ ~ 
bornness would be the ruin: of 
and to the indignant. ears of the old 
soldier who was hobbling up .and 
down, sentinel-wise, in front of his 
cabin, standing guard over himself. 
“No, I won’t leave,” he said to 
Ralph and Bud. “You see I jest 
won’t. What would Gin’ral Winfield 
Scott say ef he knew that one of them 
as fit at Lundy’s Lane backed out, re- 
treated, run fer fear of a passel of 
thieves? No, sir; me and the old 
flintlock will live and die together. 
I'll put a thunderin’ charge of buck- 
shot’ into the first one of -them 
scoundrels as comes up the holler. 















on 140- It’ll be another Lundy’s Lane. And 

1822 > Belle City Incubator you, Mr. Hartsook, may send Scott 
ank—Double Walls of Fibre word that ole Pearson, as fit at Lun- 
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35 Hot Water 146~ Chick thieves on Rocky Branch, in Hoopole 


Kyounty, state of Injeanny.” 

And the old’ man hobbled .faster 
and faster, taxing his wooden leg to 
the very utmost, as if his victory de- 

pended on the vehemence with which 

he walked his beat. 
- Mrs. Pearson sat wringing her 
hands and looking appealingly at 
Martha Hawkins, who stood in the 
door, in despair, looking appealingly 
at Bud. Bud was stupefied by the 
old man’s stubbornness and his own 
pain, and in his turn appealed mutely 
to the master, in whose resources he 
had boundless confidence. Ralph, see- 
ing that all depended on him, was 
taxing his wits to think of some way 
to get round Pearsort’s stubbornness. 
Shocky hung to the old man’s coat 
and pulled away at him with many 
entreating words, but the venerable, 
bareheaded sentinel strode up and 
-down furiously, with his flintlock on 
his shoulder and his basket-knife in 
his belt. 
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Remember that if what you want to buy 
ig not advertised in The Progressive Farmer Just at this point somebody could 
you can often get it by putting a little notice | he seen indistinctly through the 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. bushes coming up the hollow. 

“Who 


“Halt!” cried the old hero. 
Pa § advertisers are guaranteed te be re- gots there?” 











“To be sure,” said the old man. 


“And I am the left wing, pretty 
good at giving advice, but very slen- 
der in a fight.” 

“To be sure,” said the old man. 

“And Shocky and Miss Martha and 
Hannah good aids, but nothing in a 
battle.” 

“To be sure,” said the 
maker, a little doubtfully. 

“Now let’s look at the arms and ac- 
couterments, I think they call them. 
Well, this old musket has been load- 
ed a 

“This ten year,” said the old lady. 

““And the lock is so rusty that you 
could not cock it when you wanted 
to take aim at Hannah.” 

The old man looked foolish, and 
muttered “To be sure.” 

“And there isn’t another round of 
ammunition in the house.” 

The old man was silent. 


basket- 





“Now let us look at the incum- 
brances. Here’s the old lady and 
Shocky. If you fight, the enemy will 


be pleased. It will give them a chance 
to kill you. And then the old lady 
will die and they will do with Shocky 
as they please.” 

“To be sure,” said the old man re- 
flectively. 

“Now,” said Ralph, “General Win- 
field Scott, under such circumstances, 
would retreat in good order. Then, 
when he could muster his forces 
rightly, he would drive the enemy 
from his ground.” 

“To be sure,” said the old man. 
“What ort I to do?” 

“Have you any friends?” 

“Well, yes; ther’s my brother over 
in Jackson Kyounty. I mout go 
there.” 

“Well,” said Bud, “do you just go 
down to Spring-in-rock and _ stay 
there. Them folks won’t be here tell 
midnight. I'll come fer you at nine 
with my roan colt, and I’ll set you 
down over on the big road on Buck- 
eye Run. Then you can git on the 
mail-wagon that passes there about 
five o’clock in the mornin’, and go 
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over to Jackson County and keep 
shady till we want you to face the 


enemy and to swear agin some 
folks. And then we'll send fer 
you.” 


said the old man in 
a broken voice. “I reckon General 
Winfield Scott wouldn't disapprove 
of such a maneuver as that thar.” 


Miss Martha beamed on Bud to 
his evident delight, for he carried 
his painful arm part of the way home 
with her. Ralph noticed that Han- 
nah looked at him with a look full 
of contending emotions. He read 
admiration, gratitude, and doubt in 
the expression of her face, as she 
turned toward home. 

“Well, good-bye, ole woman,” said 
Pearson, as he took up his little hand- 
kerchief full of things and started 
for his hiding-place; “good-bye, I 
didn’t never think I’d desart you, and 
ef the old flintlock hadn’t a been 
rusty, I’d a staid and died right here 
by the ole cabin. But I reckon ’ta’n’t 
best to be brash.” And Shocky look- 
ed after him, as he hobbled away 
over the stones, more than ever con- 
vinced that God had forgotten all 
about things on Fiat Creek. He grave- 
ly expressed his opinion to the mase« 
ter the next day. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Odds and Ends 


P= Spring-in-rock, or, as it was 
sometimes, by a curious perver- 
sion, called, the ‘ ‘rock-in-spring,” was 
a spring running out of a cave-like 
fissure in a high limestone cliff. Here 
the old man sheltered himself on that 
dreary Christmas evening, until Bud 
brought his roan colt to the top of 
the cliff above, and he and Ralph 
helped the old man up the cliff and 
into the saddle. Ralph went back 
to bed, but Bud, who was only too 
eager to put in his best licks, walked 
by the side of old John Pearson the 
six miles over to Buckeye Run, and 
at last, after eleven o’clock, he de- 
posited him in a hollow sycamore 
by the road, there to, wait the com- 
ing of the mail-wagon that would 
carry him into Jackson County. 

“Good-by,” said the basket-maker, 
as Bud mounted the colt to return. 
“Ef I’m wanted jest send me word, 
and l’ll make a forrard movement 
any time. I don’t like this ’ere thing 
of running off in the night-time. But 
I reckon General Winfield Scott 
would a ordered a retreat ef he’d a 
been in my shoes. I’m lots obleeged 
to you. Akordin’ to my tell, we’re 
all of us selfish in everything ; but 
Pil be dog-on’d ef I don’t believe you 
and one or two more is exceptions.” 

Whether it was that the fact that 
Pete Jones had got consid’able shuck 
up demoralized his followers, or 
whether it was that the old man’s 
flight was suspected, the mob did not 
turn out in very great force, and the 
tarring was postponed indefinitely, 
for by the time they came together it 
became known somehow that the man 
with a’ wooden leg had outrun them 
all. But the escape of one devoted 
victim'did not mollify the feelings of 
the people toward the next one. 


By the time Bud returned his arm 
was very painful, and the next day he 
went under Dr. Small’s treatment to 
reduce the fracture: Whatever sus- 
picions Bud might have of Pete Jones, 
he was not afflicted with Ralph’s 
dread of the silent young doctor. 
And if there was anything Small ad- 
mired it was physical strength and 
courage. Small wanted Bud on his 
side, and least of all did he want him 
to be Ralph’s champion. So that the 
silent, cool, and skillful doctor went 
to work to make an impression on 
Bud Means. 

Other influences were at work upon 
him also. Mrs. Means volleyed and 
thundered in her usual style about 
his “takin’ up with a one-legged thief, 
and runnin’ after that master that 
was a mighty suspicious kind of a 
customer, akordin’ to her tell. She’d 
allers said so. Ef she’d a been con- 
sulted he wouldn’t a been hired. He 
warn’t fit company fer nobody.” 


(Continued next week.) 


“To be sure,” 








To raise cotton and send its princely reven- 
ues to the West for supplies, and to the East 
for usury, would be misfortune if soil and 
climate forced such a curse. When both in- 
vite independence, to remain in slavery is a 
crime. To mortgage our farms in Boston for 


-money with which to buy meat and bread 


from Western cribs and smokehouses, is fully 
unspeakable.—Henry W. Grady. 
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HOW TO GRIND AND TIME VALVES 


By P. T. HINES 
4 of a series of sixteen articles on the “Farm Automobile. 
appear in an early issue.] 


" The next 








HEN an engine has been in 
use for some time; the valves 
usually get leaky, especially 


the exhaust valves through which the 
hot, burnt gases pass, and the engine 
will not deliver its full power. The 
reason for this is that the surface of 
the valves and valve-seats become 
rough and pitted; and the only way 
to restore them to their original snug 
fit is to grind off this roughness and 
make them smooth once more. 

The first step in valve grinding, of 
course, is to get to the valves. In a 
great many motors the whole set of 
valves may be exposed by removing 
the cylinder head, while others are 
reached by -removing  screw-plugs, 
slightly larger than the valve-heaids, 
which are placed over each valve. 

After valve-heads have been ex- 
posed, go about the grinding in a 
methodical way. Select the valve you 
will grind -first, remove the spring 
which holds it in place, take out the 
valve itself, and you are ready to be- 
gin the grinding. 

It is usually best to buy a grind- 
ing compound from your local gar- 
age, or you may go to your hard- 
ware store and buy some medium or 
fine emery dust, and use this mixed 
with oil or lard. This abrasive is 
smeared on the part of the valve to 





SHOWING USUAL 
METHOD OF GRIND- 
ING VALVES 








be ground and the valve is then slip- 
ped back into its seat. It is then 
turned in its seat with an oscillating 
|motion, either with a screw-driver or 
with a forked grinding tool, as the 
type of valve may require. Some 
walves have a slot for the use of a 
screw-driver while others have two 
small holes some distance apart for 
lthe use of a forked grinding tool. 
j\Zhis forked grinding tool may be 
made by any farm blacksmith eith- 
‘gr in the form of a screw-driver or 
for use in a bitstock. A screw-driver 
may also be made to go in a bitstock 
Wf it is wished. 

As the valve is oscillated, it is 
‘Necessary to lift it from its seat oc- 
tcasionally so as to obtain an equal 
Wistribution of the abrasive material. 
Little pressure should be placed on 
the valve while grinding, for this will 
tend to give a seating which is rough 
and undesirable. New applications 
of the grinding compound should be 
made frequently. 

When a bright ring appears all 
around the seat of the valve and al- 
so around the valve itself, sufficient 
trinding has been done, except that 
fit is usually best to finish off the job 
@with a very fine grinding compound. 


A preparation of flour emery and oil, 
or ground glass and oil, is usually 
best for this last grinding. The oth- 
er valves may ground as the first. 

Care should be taken to keep the 
grinding compound from the pistons 
and cylinder walls. For this reason it 
is well to stuff with waste or rags 
the port leading from the valve cham- 
ber to the cylinder. Before removing 
these rags or ball of waste for reas- 
sembling the valve mechanism, be 
sure to wash all the emery from the 
valve and valve chamber with gaso- 
line or kerosene. 

If the valves are merely ground and 
the motor is not otherwise disman- 
tled, about the only valve timing nec- 
essary will be to see that there is a 
proper amount of clearance between 
the valve stems and the plungers 
which lift the valves. During the pro- 
cess of grinding it may possible to 
bed the valves down enough so that 
the stems will touch the plungers. 
There should be a clearance of the 
thickness of a calling card between 
the valve stems and plungers, when 
the engine gets warmed up; and it is 
usually best to make this adjustment 
—by the movable nuts on the plung- 
ers—after the engine has become 
heated. The exhaust valve will re- 
quire more clearance than the in- 
take valve because it gets hotter and 
therefore will expand more. 

If the engine is dismantled and the 
timing gears disturbed, care should 
be exercised to replace them just as 
they were before the engine was 
taken apart. The proper relation is 
generally indicated by marks made 
on the gears by the manufacturer of 
the motor. If no marks are noticed 
when the engine is being torn down, 
then the mechanic should make some 
for himself in order that he may be 
sure to replace the timing gears cor- 
rectly. 

The best way to do this is to bring 
one of the pistons, usually that in 
the front cylinder, to top center and 
see that both valves in that cylinder 
are closed. One tooth on the crank- 
shaft gear is then marked with a 
punch or cold chisel and the two 
teeth on each side of it on the large 
cam shaft gear are also marked in 
the same way. When this is done, the 
gears may readily be replaced cor- 
rectly. 


Keep Auto Radiator Overflow 
Pipes Unstopped 


Au radiators have an overflow pipe 

to get rid of the excess water oc- 
casioned by natural expansion when 
the water becomes heated. If, through 
the accumulation of dirt or sediment, 
such an overflow fails to work, inter- 
nal pressure is generated in the rad- 
jiator which seeks outlet at the point 
of least resistance. It is absolutely 
essential therefore that this overflow 
pipe be kept open or a damaged rad- 
iator may be the result. 

I know one man, whose car became 
too hot while driving on a summer 
day, who stopped at a well to supply 
the radiator with more water. He re- 
moved the radiator cap and was 
scalded by the outpouring steam and 
water that had been under pressure 
because of a clogged vent pipe. Let’s 
look after this, and not get caught in 
this way ourselves. re. 








EAT MORE POTATOES; LESS 
WHEAT 


Eat more potatoes and less wheat. The 
country has a vast stock of potatoes, more 
than was thought to be possible last fall. 
Many thousands of bushels may be spoiled 
if potato consumption does not take the 
Place of the consumption of other starchy 
foode. By eating more potatoes in place of 
wheat bread, we shall have more wheat to 
send to Europe to heip out the allies, whose 
food situation is critical.—Selected. 





Resolve now that you will save our 1918 
“Reference Special.’’ It will appear Febru- 
ary 16, bi , 
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% ‘ ME a a et — ar os 
till Better Tillage Tools 
Deering —McCormick— Osborne 


HA4YE you seen the New Third Lever on 
a Deering, McCormick, or Osborne 
Three-Lever Disk Harrow? It is a depth regulator. 
With it you raise and lower the inner ends of the 
disk gangs to meet a// field conditions. You do this quickly 
and easily, without in any degree destroying the rigidity of 
the gangs, for which International Harvester disks have 
always been famous. 

Have seen the New and Exclusive Attachment of the 
Tandem? This is another feature we are proud of. The 
connecting braces tie to both leading gangs, extending from 
the tandem in such a way that the gangs mws# cut the ridges 
left by the leading gangs. Im turning corners, the regs | 
connecting braces allow natural flexibility and following o 
the tandem without crowding sidewise. 

International Harvester disk harrows have done top-notch 
good work for many years, They have built-in weight boxes, 
adjustable forecarriage, 4-wear wood bushings, tall hard oilers, 
etc., etc. This year they are simply unbeatable. 

When you want seed beds thet are right, be sure your tools 
= disk mee and spring-tooth harrows, cultivators, etc, 
—are Deering, McCormick or Osborne. Write us. 


International Harvester Company of America 
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M this year begin at 13c rod, freight prepaid. t me you 
how Brown ton Apes Rawde Basic earth Wire—and how it is 
heavily DOUBLE GALVANIZED so it last two to five times longer _ than 
others. I'll prove it by hundreds of letters from users of Brown Fence, 
Get the facts. Get posted on real fence value this year. 
bn. More styles of 

150 Styles Fence.Gates Posts purrese'ias jos coll’ 


fence, 
lence, Horse fence, Cattle fence, Poultry fence, Rabbit f Lawnf Farm 
fence, Horse fence, Cattle fence, Poultry fence: Poste. ‘All illustrated and described in 


WRITE Just send postal. With the book I wilt send you tree sample 
of Brown Fence Wire and of Standard test, 
i a CT eee 
Dept. 587 _— CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Year Round Grazing, Water | (THE PROGRESSIVE 
Live Stock Pay Im Florida | | vow ccs one rms Presrentve Farmer 


u subscription. 
No cold to feed against; fertile lends produce big crore fer a We don’t pile up o 


and dairy products. South Tampa Oa on b ante, ees tr bill against a. Wee” year order and 

banking, N ° then dum yeu it. Year paper “stops 

ed Tm . fertil il- 

pt Fag ete eUleieetion or meney when out.” Renew promptly therefore 
Goutaed. Dookied Gos, and don’t mise & copy. 











returned on inspection. Terms if 
TAMPA BAY LAND CO., Desk 12, Tampa, Florida 
Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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We Subdivide and Sell City, 
Saburban and Farm Property 
at Auction 


The service we render our cli- 

| ents is complete in every detail. 
At sales conducted by us we 
write all deeds and other pa- 
pers, collect the cash payments 
on purchases, obtain signed 
notes, etc., furnishing a com- 
plete and comprehensive state- 
ment of each transaction to our 
clients. We make necessary im~ 
provements on property, sub- 
divide and attend to the pub- 
licity details of each sale. Di- 
rect Evidence, copy of which 
we will mail you free, tells you 
what we have done for others— 
what we cam do for you. Write 
for it today. References: any 
bank im Petersburg or Green- 
ville. 


Atlantic Coast Realty Co., 
The Name That Juatifies Your Confidemee, 


Greenville, North Carolina. 
Petersburg, Virginia. 








———— NEW PEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50 —— 
New Feather Pillows, $1.25 per pair. Full size and 
fall weight guararteed. All new, clean, sanitary 
feathers. ounce feather proof ticking, Write 
for new catalog, Southern Feather & Pillow Co., 

Dept. 136, Greensboro, WN. C. 
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Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 
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COMMUNITY SEED IMPROVE. 
MENT 


Let the Farmers of Any Neighbor- 
heod Grow the Same Variety of 
Any Crop and They Will Keap 
Four Important Benefits 
[We print this on our Farmers’ Union page 

because the Local Union or farmers’ club 

offers about the only agency for promoting 
the profitable form of coéjperation Mr. Sheok 
here points out. Any Local Union would 

do well to devote an entire meeting to a 

discussion of this paper and plans for put- 

ing its principles into practice.] 


HE community improvement of 

I farm seeds is as yet practically 
an untouched field of community 
activity, yet I doubt if there is any 
other community movement that 
would be worth more to the farmers. 
There are some pretty big obstacles 
to overcome in a movement of this 
kind, and I believe the biggest one 
is the farmer himself. As a rule the 
farmer is an individualist and feels 
that he should be free to grow what- 
ever varieties he likes without any 
interference from his neighbors. 
However, farming is becoming more 
and more a question, as The Progres- 


What Guaranteed Bags Mean 


Ww might tell yowabout Old Buck Brands—the solubility of the plant foods 
—the perfect mixing and their freedom from dampness.and stickiness——that 
besetting sin of fertilizer. But these things you cannot easily detect before buying. 
You will notice, however, that Old Buck Bags look larger and lighter than 


any fertilizer bags you ever saw. 


They’re never dark and dingy. 


Darkness and dinginess is caused by moisture in fertilizer that rots the bags 
and often makes them break. ‘Thefact that Old Buck bags look larger and that 
we guarantee them not to break is proof positive of Mechanical condition. It 


meane fteedom from distributor 


not rot owt your distributors like 
acid fertilizereda ¢ 
Old Buck Guano are mixed by 
49 diferent formulas to furnish 
nourishmenttoeverycropthe South & 
grows, They're mixed to be ready Food. 
whem meal time comes im “plant & 
lana” No delays or damage to your 
distributor whea you use Old Buck. 
Your distributor will joyfully knock 
along putting out the guano that’s 
free from lumps and stickiness. You 
less moisture—that means 
706 ibs more guano to the ton, We 
will gladly send you the name of 


ect 5% 
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POINTS OF : 
i Osuperiortry | 
A i—Soluble Plant F 
e 
H 2—Perfectly Mixed } 
H3—Can’t Clogit # 
: Drille. : 


i 4—100 lbs. More Be 

: Guano. S 

1 S—Guarentecd 
Bags. : 





















Fr Can be changed from @ turning 
iii plow to a middle breaker or cultivator, 
using ordinary steel points, scooters, 


ONE PLOW DOES IT ALL 


pale buy three to five plows to prepare 
our land and cultivate your crop, when 
ihe re “ALL IN ONE” will do it all, and 


do it cheaper? 


shovels and scrapes. Saves 50% om your plow bill. 
Order through por merchant now andaveid delay. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WACCN, CA. 














of $10, Sixty days” 


ae, Way notualee 


Shlengt direct te youon deposit o 
Our 
ca sud earyroming. ‘They erebest forthe el Nene) 


bugsy 


nr OS 
Ae, IS Re \y 
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semen foes ——— 
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sive Farmer so well says, of coépera- 
tion versus corporations. In other 
words, if the average farmer expects 
to compete with the large landowners 
and corporations that are going into 
the business of farming, he must co- 
Operate. And the communitv improve- 
ment of seeds is simply a question of 
coéperation of the most practical and 
remunerative kind. 
Benefit No. 1: It Keeps 
Pure 

ET us see some of the things com- 

munity seed improvement would 
accomplish. Naturally the first thing 
that occurs to us is that it would do 
more than any other one thing to- 
ward keeping varieties pure. It would 
absolutely prevent the contamination 
of pure strains of such cross-pollin- 
ated crops as corn, and would be a 
great stimulus to the production of 
better seed of all kinds, and each 
farmer would feel that he had the ac- 
tive support of his neighbors in his 
efforts to breed up his seed. Just 
think what a tremendous impetus it 
would give the pure seed industry if 
all the farmers of a certain section 
should get together and organize a 
pure seed association and agree to 
grow the same variety of staple farm 
crops, such as cotton, corn, peanuts, 
wheat, soy beans, etc. You will no- 
tice I said variety—not varieties—for 
ifthe best results are to be obtained it 
is essential that only one variety of a 
crop be grown. 


Varieties 


Suppose, for example, that it is 
found by experiment that Cook or 
Cleveland or some other variety of 
cotton does as well or better than 
any other in a certain section. If all 


the farmers in that community should 
absolutely discard all other varieties 
and devote all of their ‘efforts to the 
imprévément of the variety selected 
there is no telling how much it would 
add to the wealth of the community. 
And the effort would be cumulative 
from year to year. It makes very lit- 
tle difference what variety is select- 
ed; the important thing is that all the 
farmers adopt variety and im- 
prove it from year to year instead of 
trying some new every year or 
two. 


Benefit No. 2: It Promotes Uniform. 
ity of Crops 

NOTHER result, and one very 

closely associated with purity of 
seed that would be obtained by com- 
munity breeding would be uniformity 
of crops. Every breeder knows that 
uniformity of product is one of the 
most difficult as well as one of the 
most desirable things to attain. 

In fact a man’s ability and success 
as a breeder can well be judged by 


one 


one 


the uniformity of the product he 
turns out, [ care not what he is 
breeding. I don’t know of anything 


that would contribute as much to un- 
iformity among farm crops as the 
community breeding of seeds. This 
is especially true of cross pollinated 


crops. It is very hard to keep 
“crosses” from showing wp in your 
corn, for example, if all of your 


neighbors are growing different va- 
rieties. All of our cross pollinated 
farm crops are so fearfully mixed 
that one of the greatest tasks the 
plant breeder has is to breed out the 
impurities in the variety he is trying 
to improve. This is his first step. 
And yet the average farmer’s idea 
of “breeding” is to “cross” something, 
when our seeds are already so badly 
crossed that it is almost impossible 


to get a pure strain of such crops as 
| 


cotton or corn. Selection and line 
breeding are the only methods to use 
in the breeding up of farm seeds. We 
farmers need to tear that word 
“crossing” out of our lexicon, for it 
has been the greatest stumbling 
stone ever found in the path of com- 
structive breeding But intelligent 


| 
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OBER. 
FERTILIZERS 


Pay Better 
Than Ever 


FERTILIZERS are high thie 
year compared with average 
prices. But fertilizers are cheaper 
compared with the prices paid 
for the cropsthey produce. Every 
corn er cotton plant is a factory 
that converts cheap plant food 
into valuable human food. Feed 
the crops, so that the crops can 
feed the nation. 

The Ober formulas. for corn, cotton 


and trucks will help you get big yields 
to sell at high prices. Write for full 


information. 


G. OBER & SONS CO. 


(10) Department A 
BALTIMORE, MD. ATLANTA, GA. 











VEGETABLES 


Valued at 55c. contaiming ono full packet i 
of seed each of: if 
Lettuce Cucumber 

Radish English Peas 
Beets 


Tomato Turnip 
Onions 


Our most popular and successful vari- } 
eties. A better and cheaper collection #3 
than you can buy at home, tegether with 
our Spring Catalog, Postpaid fer 


Only 25c. 


Write today to Order Dept. N, 


Cabbage 
Beans 


WiMexsonSeep CQ 


—— ee 
For Sale--IDEAL SMALL FARM 


IN DRINKING WATER DISTANCE OF 

MT. VERNON MINERAL SPRINGS. 
Good buildings. High state of cultivation, Larse 
orchard will come in full bearing 
ng te selb it now, 


Cc. A. BRAY, Greensboro, N. C. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We ave tite largest hendleve of Eggs and Poulisy 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIPT 
Wighest market price guaranteed with quick 
Give us «@ trial. References, lst Nationa) 
Richmond, Va. 


The 
returns. 
Bent, 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA\ 


FARM FOR SALE—*2¢re farm, adap 

ted to the growth of 
cotton, tobacco, potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, on 
grass-s, and is ‘the best cattle farm F know of. 
Located in Chatham County, two miles from the 
railroad, good building: , fertile land. Plenty of 
open land and plen'y of wood, tek ac 
Going to sell. Write or wire 


C. A. BRAY 


Greensboro, North Carolins 


























FENCE~ FACTORY 





PRICES “? 


Before you buy get eur cata- 
~§ and sample of our 
‘eres. 









We pay the freight, give you 
. staples, save you money. Barb 
wire, lawn 1 fence, at money saving prices. Write teday 
Eact Birmingham tron Roofing Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 







Dept. AA, 
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selection, followed by “plant-to-row” 
breeding tests will accomplish won- 
lers in a very few years. 
Benefit No. 3: Comparisons 
Neighbors’ Crops 


With 


NOTHER great benefit from com- 


munity breeding is that it gives 
each breeder something to compare 
his progress with. He could profit by 
the experience of his neighbors and I 
suspect he would be surprised at the 
number of his neighbors from whom 
he obtained very helpful ideas. If 
the farmer-breeder could go out and 
look over his own breeding plats and 
then go across the fence and find the 
same varieties of crops in his neigh- 
bor’s plats, it would greatly stimulate 
competition, as well as codperation, 
and would be of incalculable value in 
studying his breeding operations. 


Benefit No. 4: Will Enable Farmers 
to Sell Seed Profitably 


A»? last, but by no means least, 
the community breeding of farm 
seeds would be a great help when 
marketing time came. ~ The very fact 
that a number of men in a certain 
section were breeding the same va- 
riety would attract the attention of 
buyers, and greatly reduce the selling 
expense, especially if the seed were 
marketed through the association. 
The fact that the seed were grown in 
a community where everybody grew 
the same variety would be a strong 
argument for their purity, and one 
the buyer would be quick to recog- 
nize. And the fact that everybody in 
the community grew this would mean 
an enormous supply of seed, and this 
would be worth a great deal in sell- 
ing. When‘a buyer places an order 
he likes to see it filled—he does not 
like for it to come back to him mark- 
ed “supply exhausted.” 

I believe one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities before the Southern farmer 
today lies in the production of really 
high class seed, and it is as yet almost 
an unoccupied field. 

L. W. SHOOK, 

Cotton Valley Farm, Tarboro, N. C. 





How to Get a Local Trading Fund 


PRQUIRIES that I have received re- 
cently from several Local: Unions 
indicate an increasing interest in se- 
curing a cash fund in bank for the 
use of the trade 
agent of the Lo- 
cal Union, Exten- 
sive experience 
has proved that 
cooperative mer- 
chandising is a 
risky venture and 
affords but little 
opportunity for 
economies in co- 
6perative buying. 
It is better to carry a little cash in 
stock at the bank to be used in co- 
6perative buying rather than to car- 
ry a stock of merchandise. And it is 
remarkable how much business can 
be done by a group of organized 
farmers on a small amount of cash 
capital in the bank. 
ae 

Last spring Wingate Local, in Un- 
ion County, was dragging along in an 
inactive way, and was for a while on 
the suspended list. A few of the faith- 
ful got together, signed a joint note 
to the local bank for $50, which they 
placed to the credit of their secre- 
tary and local business agent, W. 
Vann Williams. With this small fund 
subject to the check, Mr. Williams 
handled over $1,500 worth of codpera- 
tive business last year. “It’s the best 
plan we've ever adopted,” said the 
president of this Local Union. Any 
good business man will readily agree 
that to do a fifteen-hundred-dollar 
business on only $50 capital! is a fine 
record, 





= + * 


Some Local Unions sceure the loan 
of a focal business agency fund from 
their bamks at 4 per cent. Since 
the money is left in the bank from 












which it is borrowed, and is checked 
out-only temporarily, until purchased 
supplies can be distributed and the 
money returned to the bank, any 
local bank can well afford to make 
these loans at 4 per cent, for even 
then it is almost like eating the cake 
and keeping it too, so far as the bank 
is concerned. But even if the rate is 
6 per cent, the hire of a $50 capital 
for a Local Union does not cost but 






SLATE’S Improved Gold Leaf 


Tobacco Pays Best 


Good methods, skill in cultivation, careful worming, and 
care in the barn after curing, amount to nothing if the to- 






















































bacco seed are not selected with care. Using home-grown 
seed does not pay. Home-grown seed produce poor tobacco 
asarule, For it there is little demand—and a poor price, 
Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf is a pedigreed tobacco. 


You 


$3 a year. Some locals have as much can rely upon our seed, for the Slate process takes out 
as $200 borrowed which they turn those that are lacking in germinating wer—leaves the 
ever for the wee of their business live seed. Slate’s Impreved Gold Leaf will increase your 
agent. fy tobacce yield per acre. It will produce more wrappers 

seu of goed color and weight than any varicty now being 


grown. The plants grow large and hardy with long silky 

i leaf. Many other varieties are described in our free catalog, 
Wihte for it today. We supply 75 per cent. of the tobacco seed sold. We breed 
them right bere on our Hyco Farm. Risking your crop with untested home-grown 
eced is poor economy, when one or two dollars will buy enough seed to plant 
your crop. Don't take chances, Write for Tobacco Seed Catalog and prices. 
My “Guide to Gardening” describing my pedigreed garden seed alse seat 


{ree upon requests W.C. SLATE, PRESIDENT 
SLATE SEED CO., Box 716, SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 


There are other ways to provide a 
cash trading fund for the use of the 
trade agent. Each member may con- 
tribute a share of stock. Or it is prac- 
tical to plant a codperative cotton or 
tobacco field, to be prepared, planted 
and cultivated by the members on 
regular meeting days of the Union. 
Just a few hours work by all the 
members will do the job. Then when 
the crop is sold let the net proceeds 
go to make up a local business 
agency fund. But with interest rates 
low, I am inclined to the opinion that 
the simplest and most satisfactory 
method is to sign a joint note and get 
the money from the local bank, and 
keep the note renewed as often as 
required. ¥.- 2 & 











STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., “S?S2048- 
Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies arid Machinery. 


Ne. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Virginia. 

















Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
















Feed ps 
Must Feed and Clothe 
the World 


Increased production of food 
crops, necessary to win the 
war, can be had in two ways— 
planting more or feeding the 
plant more. The laborshortage 
makes fertilizing for heavier 
yields per acre the logical 
course. Where maximum fe- 
sults are so desirable, the im- 
portance of quality in fertilizer 
is greater thanever. 35 years 
of success attests the merits of 


the =f &R-> brands. 
F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


W, HEA NORFOLK, VA. 
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WHEN PRICES ARE HIGH 
and LABOR IS SHORT 


the farmer MUST save time and effort, 
not only in producing, but in_ hauling. The 
larger the load and the faster the trip to mar- 
ker, the greater the profit. 


Good roads have always helped the farmer. 


Now they are indispensable. Farm labor is scarce. Wages 
are high. Every hour wasted on the highway cuts down out- 
put and eats a hole in profits. 


What the farmer needs is nota patch of hard road 
here and there, but a connected system of hard roads putting 
him in easy reach of his markets. And to get the best prices 
he needs roads that stay good 365 days a year. 


There is no reason why farming communities 
should not have perfect systems of permanent highways. It is 
entirely up to them. The roads can be built in two or three 
seasons. When the cost is spread over fifteen or twenty years 
the annual tax for both interest and principal is only a few 
cents per acre. In Vermilion County, Illinois, for example, a 
magnificent concrete system is being built and the annual tax 
is only about 8c per acre per year, for 20 years, which covers 
the interest and gradually pays off the debt. 
The farmer should act now in getting road plans under way 


to further his own interests. Systems of permanent highways 
benefit everyone, but to the farmer they are indispensable. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
ATLANTA KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER NEW YORK SEATTLE 
INDIANAPOLS PARKERSBURG WASHINGTON 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 











row more dollars in 1918 


Don’t let bugs, worms, scale, blight and blotch steal 
the profits that should be yours from fruit and 
vegetables. SPRAY witha 


DEMING SPRAYER 


and give your crops sure protection with the 
least expenditure and la- 
bor. Our 40-page 1918 
catalog(free) shows how. 


The Deming Co., 


Hand and Power Pumps 
for All Uses. 


W154 Depot St., SALEM, 0. 


Dealers in every 
farming section 
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SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 


pip Bi Famous Spotiess Rubber Roofing—the South's farorite roofing 

materia], We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to couthern 
farmere last year. A strictly firet-<quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, _ 
sold direct by “South's Mail Order House” at % to 34 lese than usual 
prices. One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails ted cement; casy to lay; 
fully ranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. 
The Spoties: potiess Co., (017 E. Canal St., Richmond, Va. 


—————— 
“Buy Simpkin’s Cotton Seed NOW!” 


Simpkins’ Ideal is the 
today. If your dealer 
















_ “You don’t want the boll weevil to get you.” 
best insurance. Supply limited. Order yours 
can’t supply them, write 


WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED CO., RALEIGH, N. C. 














Progressive Farmer edvastiliive are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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foundation by the use of bulls 
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Livestock Association 
ESPITE untoward conditions 
to weather, traveling, etc., the an- 


as 


nual livestock meeting held at Ath- 
ens, Ga. January 14 to 16, was a 
marked success. The Horticultural 
and Grain Growers’ sections also 
held profitable meetings. 

Dr. Andrew M. Soule, Federal Food 


state of Geor- 
address on the 
called 


present 


Administrator for the 
gia, gave a most able 
food situation, and forcefully 
to the attention of every 
the importance the the 
plow in this titanic struggle. His pa- 
triotic appeal caused those in attend- 
ance to resolve not only to do their 
bit but to do their best in providing 
food for their own fighting force as 
well as the forces of our associates 
and the civilian population. 

Miss Mary E. Creswell, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, made a 
most indelible presentation of the 
necessity of not only economizing 
but, at che same time intelligently 
nourishing the civilian population. It 
is evident that many articles of diet 
will practically disappear from the 
American table within the next few 
months, but it is the duty of every 
housewife to learn what foods can be 
substituted for those which must be 
omitted without impairing the health 
and. future development, particularly 
of children. Miss Creswell called at- 
tention to the recent stientific in- 
vestigation by McCollum showing 
the necessity of the substance desig- 
nated fat soluble A in the production 
of growth. It was shown that this 
substance was present most abund- 
antly in butterfat and that it should 
be provided liberally for all children, 
preferably in the form of whole milk. 


one 


of soldier of 





It was also shown that fat soluble 
A is not present in vegetable fats. 
With the large volume of money 


required for transacting business un- 
der abnormally high prices, the ques- 
tion of credit is most pertinent at 
this time. The Federal. Farm Loan 
Bank offers a remedy. However, the 
work of this institution has not been 
generally understood by the people 
that should make most liberal use of 
this banking institution. The subject | 
was ably discussed by Mr. Howard C. 
Arnold, Secretary of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bank of Columbia, S. C. 
It is the duty of every reader of The 
Pfogressive Farmer to familiarize 
himself with the work of this institu- 
tion and the conditions under which 
he may participate in the advantages | 
of the cheap money offered by it. | 
Professor H..H. Wing, 
University, representing 
can Holstein-Friesian 
led the dairy discussion. With his 
able address at Athens he made new 
friends personally and new believers 
in the possibilities and protits to be 
derived from dairy production in the 
Southern states. He took the ground 
that environment was a decided fac- 
tor and that the native cow now pro- 





of Cornell 
the Ameri- 
Association, 
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business. He told vividly the var- 
ious steps he had taken and how he 
had succeeded with the His 
success under adverse conditions 
should be the means of encouraging 
many a young farmer to start in the 
livestock business. 

J. H. McClain of the United States 
Department of Agriculture- was on 
hand and very much alive. A remark 
by a speaker earlier in the program 
to the effect that it was hardly safe 
to lend money to a dairy farmer serv- 
ed to start the tabasco in his veins 
boiling so that by the time his num- 
ber was called on the program “he 
was rearing to go.” Probably no man 
in the extension field has had greater 


business. 


opportunities to observe the dairying 


interests in the South in the various 
stages of development. Mr. McClain 
is a native of the territory and has 
had experience in every phase of the 
work so that the audience felt that 
they were listening to one in a posi- 
tion to give competent advice. 

Mr. Ruohs Pyron of Cartersville, 


Ga., represented the American Bank 
ers’ Association on the program, and 
gave many valuable suggestions as to 
the breeding and 


of 


management 


hogs. He is a Berkshire enthusiast 
from end to end. He says the most 
universal charge ever brought 


against the Berkshire breed is that it 
is a rich man’s 
he said, 
other hand, 


hog, and to this charge 
“Yes, we admit it, but on the 
it is stated that the rich 











Self-Supporting 
Florida Homes 


You will be surprised to know how little you 
can buy a Florida home from which you can make 
a living and lay by money. 

Here cotton matures early, avoidiag boll wee- 
vil. Year-round grazing makes live stock profit- 
able; fruits and vegetables are quick money creps, 


Lands Now Lower 
Than Ever Again 


Much good Florida land can be bought now 
below real value, on reasonable terms. Find out 
about some of this property before all of it is taken 

Write for particulars of Dixie Estates, Silver 
Lake Estates and other good investments. Don't 
delay--Florida land was never so in demand 


J. B. Ransom, Vice-President 


229 1ST NAT. BANK BUILDING 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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GREENSBORO NURSERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER 


In Late Apple, 
Early Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry 
and Grape. 


Large Shade Trees and Evergreens. 
Roses and Shrubs. 
Order before the spring rush, 
yours wil be the first gotten out. 
Write for Special Offer. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


so 


Greensboro, 





ducing 2,100 pounds of milk annually 
was just as good a cow as shé€ could 
be under existing conditions. He 
also showed that greater dairy pro- 
could be grafted this 
with 
inherited high production through 
the female line of their ancestry. 
While this step is a fundamental nec- 
essity it must go hand in hand with | 










= 








North ieee. | 





sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
| model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 
| »- P. Easy payments. Han 


‘p24 East Cary Stree 





GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 









2 to22 
e new catalog free, 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

ot Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest hinery & Supply House 





an increased feed supply and more 
intelligent management 
of the dairy cow. 

Mr. C. T. Rice of Oakton, Va., rep- 
resenting the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club told graphically how he 
started in the dairy business. While 





. e 7. 
Single Comb White Orpingtons 
F ei purchased the EXHIBITION FLOCK OF 
L. C. LAWRENCE OF HENRIETTA, N. C. 
i > now prep -.- to fill your wants with both 
FANCY AND TILITY BIRDS, and EGGS 
¥ROM THE ABOVE NAMED PENS AND OTH- 
EI I av ARANTEE YOU A TWO-THIRDS 
HAT TCH ANI ALL STOCK GUARANTEED AND 
SHIPPED TO YOU ON APPROVAL. 





attending the Pennsylvania Agricul- 


F. A. GRABOWSKII, LEESBURG, GA. 





tural College he had formed a friend- 





ship for the Guernsey breed. Upon 

leaving school he came home, and his ! 
first task was to try to convert a 62- | 
year-old father and change him from 
worming tobacco to milking dairy 
cows. This was an impossibility. He 
then succeeded in borrowing $600 to 


——COWPEAS WANTED—— 
Top Market Prices. 
All Varieties. Any Quanities. 


Write or wire what you Rave to offer. 
ROWLAND & CO., Seedsmen, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


10-0z. Burlap sacks @ 30¢, 





We offer best 244-bu., 








make his initial start in the dairy 














Saturday, January 26, 1918} 














MACHINERY __ 


ie i= ee ew Ds 
2% K.W. ‘ag 
ws oe 


sell or exchange for AF — 
arte. Bay tase 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


rnamerntal trees, 
Smith 





thing for farm we D. Heu- 








Reliable Men to Sell Fru Trees—0O 
ae pleasant work, good profits, 





pecan trees. 

Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. wd 
Wi men with f te raise bright 

tobaceo shares. Will furnish a tom and 


Loc 
a Howard Ford, Church d, 
mt ones ane 
ers—~Bo mest emergency cal 
mon South Atlantic fade” Bureau, 
N Garolina. 





Pw Sad Teach- 
ee registration this 
Raleigh, 





Tobacco Factory 4 I Salesmen— $125 
and expenses for right man. og unnecessary, 
and we give complete instructing. Piedmont 
Co., Fro. Denvile, Va. 
threshing reae Hcitin, di ot lubricating oils, 

so @ orders 
greases gee paints. Excellent opportunity for right 





¥ Address at 
ance, The Victor Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 


SCH@OLS AND COLLEGES 
at Home or School_—shorthand., Booknewping. 
inston, N. C. 


Prepare 
ge 10.900 stenogra: 
at fine salaries. 











Learn 
Positions 
College. 





hy ae ‘Unele Sam” 
phers, ukkeepers, file clerks, 
We offer special t-aining fi: 











civil ervh service examinations. Meridian College, Merid- 
LIVESTOCK 
BERBKSHIRES 
Large Berkshiree—Stone Gate Farm. FPetersburs. 
Virginia. 





erkshires—4 months old, registered, guaranteed te 
Die ase. dgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. c. 


Ri 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


anaes “Duroc Boars—Defender strain. Knapp Farm, Nash- 
"Benn. 

Ses Cheap— Bred “gilts, sows. 
Potts, Warsaw, N. C ms oS 

Duroc-Jersey Pin—2% “months ¢ old, $10 “each. 
@&. Beothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 4. 

Quality Durocs—Nice bred gilts and pigs of pe 
fender strain. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 








Jersey bull. Lucius 
‘each. W. 








For Sate—Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Shoats—$10 each 
and worth it. No runts ae % L. Skinner, 


Prop., Linden Farm, Littleton, N. 
“hows, bred to 
Wanted—Three prin 


peeeettetee Settee! sats 
or 
be reasonable. RB. B 5. Holliday, Jamesville, N. C. 


Duroc. Jersey Finest strain. 4 besutics. 


fine fine Model et Cherry Sow. Meridian College. Meridian, 
Mississip 





— 








One ane Duree Jersey Boar—Weight 325 
—_ aes dollars; and one registered Duroc-Jersey 

weight two hundred pounds, forty dollars. Beech 
Land Fasm, Oriental, N. C. , 


Ber Sale—Defender’s Counsel ~ 105207—Top of of ~ my 
apring litters, weight 200 pounds, cherry red color, 
faney and ears, long, Se L and deep. 








Priee $75. 2 Litter mates Laurel Bluff 
Farm, © , &. C._ yo 
HAMPSHIRES 
For Saie—Hegistered ‘= som Hogs—All ages. 
Graben Moore, Charlotte. c. 





‘er Sale—Bred Tmparine ay 3 years old, weigh- 
a, “O15 ae: oe = one hundred dollars. E. C. 
Hostord, 


FaL Ans ORE AS 


Registered Poland- China Hogs—Bred sows, 
a cece Peet Ee ee ee 
immuned agains Type. W. 

Johmson, Danville, Ky. 
For oe ot saSveodings gg Big Type 








bred 
an 
w. 





| ane Great,” 
ousand-pound class, eVeatern bred, 4 years old. 
Pittrook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 





Registered Tamworth Boar—Weight 308 pounds, 
es. Syeennes, $50. Mrs. Earl Clark, Bessemer 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale—5 Aged Ai Cows and 3 Calves—Priced 
to sell. Also bulla J. W. Jones @& Sons, La Bus, 





Choice Pure-bred Registered Angus Bull 
and Heifers—immediate delivery. Occaneechi 
Parm, Ciarkerille, Va. 

HEREFORD 


Hereford Bull Calves—' 


For Sale—Polled , 
poets SE Saran Salt ene Sal aa ee 
Marsh, Cc. 

HOLSTEINS 

Holstem Heifers, Cows, Bull and Bull 
Knapp ! Parm, } Nashville, Tenn. 

Very Fine Mine Holstein Cow and Male Cap vase fresh. 

425. H. M. 


Calves 
Island 














Calves. 





Tlarris, Clarkcville, 
SHORTHOERNS 


Wanted—Carload High- grade Shorthorn Heéifc-s— 
State age, price, etc. C. F. Nolan, \7cec: ~oint, Ga. 

Shorthorn Bull ‘Calf—Whitehall Sultan c=d Cruick- 
shank Gwendoline breeding. Knapp Farm, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

















SHEEP AND GOATS 


Der Gate—Geuthern Benge Buss and Geste—in car 
lots. avi Farm, Marion, Ala. 
DOGS 


ter Bitch—Partly broke, good hunter, fine be 
oe — twenty dollars. Hub Herman, Conover, N. 














Airedale Pups—Finest strain. a 
snk’ lontine and. stoc! Smartest of all dogs. 
Meridian. College, Meridian, M 





Airedaies—Greatest hunters known. 25 bred mat- 
tons for sale; pups, grown dogs, spayed bi pups. 
Collie.pups, matrons. P, L. Savage, St. Charles, Tl. 


usualfy get the. best of everything.” 

Mr. J. E. Hite, formerly of Gallatin, 
Tenn., but now of Sylvester, Ga., 
made two striking addresses on 
swine management and feeds for 
hogs. Mr. Hite is not a stranger to 
Georgia audiences having formerly 
been director of extension in this 
state. For a number of years he has 
been successfully operating a pure- 
bred farm in Tennessee and has just 
recently come to Georgia to take 
charge of a 2,700-acre farm on which 
the production of market hogs occu- 
pies most of his attention. 

F. W. Fariey o the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., led the discussion on 
beef production. He showed by ac- 
tual figures what is being done and 
the possibilities of what may be done 
with the waste acres in the south- 
eastern states. 

Mr. George T. Stallings, the mir- 
acle man of baseball fame, is now 
waving his wand over a little farm in 
Jones County about seven miles 
square. He has searched the herds 
of the American continent and has 
assembled about 60 Shorthorn cattle 
of approved type and of most fash- 
ionable blood lines. The same char- 
acteristics that made him the world’s 
champion as a baseball manager are 
rapidly forcing him to the fore in the 
Shorthorn game. The audience was 
much interested in what he had to 
say as to the establishment and suc- 
cess of his Shorthorn herd. 

A new departure this year was the 
exhibition of view herds of Hereford 
cattle owned by Mr. W. L. Florence 
of Powder Springs. This show herd 
was sent forward at the expense of 
the Georgia Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation. This organization is com- 
posed of a lot of aggressive, con- 
structive business men that do not 
believe in hiding their light under a 
bushel, and they have set up to put- 
ting their wares before the public. 
The Shorthorn Association sent for- 
ward the show herd owned by Mr. 
George T. Stallings of Haddock. Both 
of these herds have won consistently 
in competition with cattle from all 
over the United States. It was a great 
opportunity for the students at the 
College, the demonstration agents 
and the delegates to the Livestock 
Convention to study beef type of the 
highest quality. 

It is believed that the summer time 
will be a more advantageous season 
for holding the annual meetings and 
it was, therefore, decided to hold the 
annual meeting at Athens early in 
August of 1918 The Association 
plans to hold auction sales of pedi- 
greed cattle at this time. 

MILTON P. JARNIGAN. 








The Cotton Market Situation 


HE ootton market was thrown into a 
T state of panic this week by the action of 


the Government in ordering the closing of 
all manufacturing establishments for five 
days, and then also on every Monday for the 


next ten weeks, This is intended as a meas- 
ure to conserve fuel during the present crisis, 
As is usually the case, the effects were 
greatly exaggerated in the resultant demor- 
alization; March delivery in New York broke 
fully two cents on the opening following 
the issuance of the order. Many people, fore- 
seeing a decline in the market, hastened or- 
ders to sell, so that everybody wanted to sell 
at once. 

The actual home consumption per diem is 
about 20,000 bales. Therefore, closing of all 
mills for the space of ten days would amount 
to about as much as 200,000 bales. Even 
this could readily be made up later on by 
working over time. In the long run, it need 
not affect the consumption at all, and the 
200,000 bales at any rate looks quite insig- 
nificant compared with the total of approx- 
imately 38,000,000 bales consumed in this 
eountry in the course of the year. In the 
initial panic, the extreme decline had no ef- 
fect except as concerns a few speculators 
who were unable to protect théir contracts 
in time. Nobody had to sacrifice any spot 
cotton. 

The cotton market is pursuing an unblaz- 
ed path through hitherto unexplored land. 
Normal legitimate influences seem to count 
for nothing. Such prices have never been 
known before except just after the Civil 





War when there was little or no cotton for 
anything. This time we really have cotton 
to sell, and so the conditions are again not 
comparable. It is not improbable that prices 
may yet go considerably higher, but on the 
other hand they may go very much lower. 
We cannot know what may happen. All 
that we know is that 30 cents and above is 
a@ wonderful price for cotton, no matter what 
it may do later. There is no occasion for 
getting alarmed over temporary flurries, but 
it does seem a good poliey to meet the de- 
mand when it calls for the cotton. We have 
got to make another crop now. 
Savannah, Ga. W. T. WILLIAMS, 





COULDN’T EXPECT HIM TO 


Lady—I'm afraid you don’t like work, my 
good man. 

Tramp—How kin I, lady, seein’ it killed 
me pore wife? 





Resolve now that you will save our 1918 
“Reference Special.” It will appear Febru- 
6. 





SEEDS 


Field and Garden 


POTATOES—SOJA and VELVET BEANS 
COWPEAS—FIELD CORN—-GARDEN SEEDS 
SPRAY MATERIALS and SPRAY PUMPS 
AND INSECTICIDES 
mecunasens aa FEED AND 


Cap Gertesd Sysco Lik Will See Yeu @ 
4 Sy joney. 


JOB. P. WYATT & SONS C0., 


Seedsmen—Farm | a4 try Supplies, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 

















| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


HORSES AND JACKS 

















ary 1 Shetiand “ey for Sale—Imported pa 
two mares. J. Danville, Ve. 

NOW READY __NEW Se ee ee 

Th —_ W For Selo-Begiatened Jack, Blue Grass Chief— 

SPOTLESS 2). 2.2°% | Ge Nee 


of everything makes it 
more important than ever 


CATALOG, inet jer ver art ton 


“the South's Mail ow } ay ne ot ue 
at lowest Gee Saiee 1918 Catalog ‘ts is 
now ready. We — just into our 
warehouses where greatly a__F yk B- us 
to ny full lines of Farming Tmplemente, Gasoline 
Wane » Bugs ne » -~ - P 

es, 

of other articles for home, 

f 1 tnd sh 3 hich we save you meney. 
Don’t buy anything until you have seen our bar, 
aes whieh gives full descriptions 


and rock - ~— 7, = free copy now. FREE 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 


“The South’s Mail Order House,’ Riehmond. Va, 


pay 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Milk Stock—Grade Jersey and Holstein Heifers. 
freshen soon. Meridian 














Springers, College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

For Sale—One J Cow, milking, $100; one 
Poland-China bose, “eo pounds, "$15: x be Black 

horn hens, one rooster, $25. A. A. Autry, Autry- 
vi N. C. 

BRAHMAS 

Light Brahmag—Cockerels and pullete, 50 and §2; 

s a" ~ per sitting. delivered Farm, 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








amount of hauling. 











Order Fertilizers Now 


or You May Have to Do 


Without Them This 
Season 


The freight congestion is serious. You will 
help yourselves, us, the railroads, and the 
GOVERNMENT by giving your order for 
Fertilizers NOW to your dealer. 
farmers do this, the dealer can then “bunch” 
his orders, and be able to order his cars of 
fertilizers loaded to full capacity. The Gov- 
ernment urges that all cars be so loaded. 


When the goods arrive haul them home, and 
put them into your barn until you are ready 
to use them. If the movement of railroad 
cars becomes any more serious you may not 
get a pound of fertilizer at any price. 


Our 50 factories, and distributing points are 


so well located geographically as to enable 
us to get fertilizers to you with minimum 


If all the 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Incorparated 


V-C. Sales Offices 


Richtliond, Va., leston, 8. ©. Atlante, Ge. 

Norfolk, Va. Columbia, 8. C. Savannah, Ga. 

Alexandria, Va. lacksonville, Fila. Columbus, Ga. 

Durham, N. atl, Ohio, Mt. Pleasant, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. Fort Wayne, ws M. . Tenn. 

Baltimore, Md. 8 provepert. a. » Als. 
New k City. 


sera recieeeen eer eS ee 


Bro utlivzauey 
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BUCKEYES 


CABBAGE 








goockerets, esgs. J. L. Reynolds, 
a. 


GEESE 
Domesticated Wild Geose—Very 
J. F. Pollard, , Greenville, N, 
LEGHORNS 
Several Splendid White Leghorn Cockerels—Heavy 
laying strain. Whealler, Alto, Ga. 


_ Bir Zle Comb White Leghorns—Heavy laying ; strain. 
w one dolllar per fifteen. Mill Knob Farm, 
Finches, Cc. 
For Sale—50 Single — White Leghorn — 
now laying, $1.75 ~= ineywood Farm, Route N 
1, Riverdale, N. C. 


Buckeyes—Trios, 
Bellevue, Mac on, ¢ 








rare, $10 pair. 























Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Early Summer and 
Succession, two dollars per thousand. J. B. Davis, 
Bartow, Fia. 





Genuine Frost-preof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
500, postpaid, $1.25; by express, $1.50 thousand. Cat- 
alog free. Order today; no delay. Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—$1.5 50 ‘per thousand. 
not be enough plants again this season, 








. There will 
so place your 





order now for immediate or future shipment. Oaklin 
Farm, Solisbury, N. C, 

300 Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, 75c; 500, $1.2 
1,000, $2, postpaid. Express: 1,000, $1.50; Soo 
$1.25 per thousand. Bargain prices on large lots. 

Leading varieties; packed in damp moss. The Dixie 


Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 














ca Sea — ems ~ Cabb: Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof plants, ready 
Eags—Single Comb White and Brown Leghorn ocgs Pty -F Ginmaat Varieties: Seaeel "Wane- 
for hatching, $2 per Fa four sittings, a P me field, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
erels for sale. Otis A. Pendleton, Shel! y, A Dutch, 3 Prices: 5 et ‘1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 
— le Comb White Leghorn baby to at $1.75 per 1,000; 10, an 
chicane oon aie on ‘ane bred-to-lay Leghorns, | over at $1.50 By mail, postpaid: 500 for 
which has won first prize in every show exhibited, | $1.50; 1,000 Pig 32. 50. Place your order as early as 
at 16 each in lots of 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Hatch- possible as there is a very short crop of plants this 
ing eggs, upon receipt order, $2.50 per 15; $5 per 50; P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
100 Chicks every w after February 10. —_—— 
30,000 incubator capacity. Pinel your order early. COTTON is 
SR -. ¥_ * Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
ORPINGTONS South Carolina. 
— Coe Midnight | | For Sale—Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. RB. A. 
Poultry F ore Eiberty, Nec and eggs. ig! Be es A “ef 





Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. wee for prices 
and show record. Bloom Kefdall, Shelby, N. C. 

Single Comb White Orpingtons—Fancy and Utility. 
Write me your wants. F. A. gre abowskii, Leesburg, 
Georgia. 











~ PIGEONS 
and Working Carneau ag og = 





Mated 
the nae. oom reasonable, 
bury, 








= ISLAND REDS ~~ 
Red Cockerels—Best strain, 
Dewitt Foust, Graham, ’N. C. 


50, $5, es! $10. 
come, 98: mS oy satis: 





Rose © $1.50 and 
$2 each. 





Red Cockerels—Both com 
Eggs, s om 15; worth it. 


bury, N. 
—F ro Comb Bhode 
sews ic one . Beavers, Apex, 


select Rose 
Reds. 15, $1.50; 30, $2.75. 
cockerels, sold on “approval, 


Island 
a oe 
b Reds—25 
xs ii. 30. 50, Meio Best strain in South. Mating list 
dgeway Fi Farm, Stony _ Point, N. C. See 
ae Toland Reds—Finest oreln. Deep 
Cockerels, to $5. Puillets, $2 to $5. Going fast. 
Order Vig Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 

Few h-class Exhibition Single Comb Rhode 
Island Comegene. gts list, eggs for hatch- 
ing now ready, Hagerstown, Charlotte, Rich- 
mond winners. Highland “Park Poultry Farm, an- 
oke, Virginia. 
Single Comb Reds—Just won everything here on 
hens, cocks, cockerels; first, third, peters) first cock- 
erel; second pen State Show, 1917. Hens, $2.50, $3.50; 

$2, $3. Pullets direct from cee wines. 


$5; cockerels, $5, , Kegs, $2 fifteen. 
die éovineten, Wadesboro, N. C. 


ROCKS 


Pure-bred Barred Rock Copraseg Si. 50 each. Mrs. 
Lyman Draughon, Whitakers, N. 


Barred Rock Coctereta-09; 
Hens, $2.50; 15 egss, $2. 
Morris Station, Ga. 


Pure-bred Buff Rock, Cockerels—From | Boose’s Poul- 
try Zora. at $2, $3.50 and * each. RB. N. Boose, 
Route 2, N. 





























Sa strain. 
Mrs. William Boyett, 


Winston - } oll 
TURKEYS 


Two Pairs Bourbon Red Turkeys—$10 pai pair. ir. Scott 
Farm, Edison, Ga. 











For Sale—Turkeys for breeding purposes. Trio, $12. 

Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, N. _ eae 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Fancy toms, 20 pounds, 
. Mrs. Robert Morrison, Mooresville, N. C. 


Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Fine, healthy, 
big frame. Mrs. C. P. Vaughan, Bumpass, Va. 


Mammoth Secuns Turkey Hens, five dollars; 
tured toms, ten. Hickory rove Farm, Conover, N. 


For Sale—Mammoth a Turkeys—From _ best 
strains. 35 cents per pound. L. 8. Olive, Apex, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—Pure- bred ee ig Bronze Turkeys— 
3, $7; hens, $5. Mrs. J. A. Bame, Route 8, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


White Holland  Turkeys—Strong, 
ms, five; hens, four dollars. Mrs. G. E, 
Stantonsburg, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Prize winners, big bone. 
Toms, $7; hens, $4. Shofner strain. Robert Harllee, 
Florence, 8. C., Route 1 





ma- 








healthy fowls. 
a Whitley, 

















40 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $5.50; hens, 

Lon ag Pus Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $1.25 
A. P. Troutman, Keyser, N. Cc. 

Fae Narragansett, Bourbon Red, W White, Plack 
and Slate Breedin; — the finest flocks 
in America. Am making special price and can 

in any size order. F. z° Clark, Freeport, Ohio. 
WYANDOTTES 
wet Wyandotte Eggs. Mrs. John Jones, Virgi- 
a, 





Prize-winning White Srvgpeettee~- Fee sale reason- 
able. Marion B. Medlin, Cary, N. 





ker’, 1 1 


Ww 
Two dollars bushel. 


Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
Pure, recleaned, and graded. Reasonable prices. 
L. C. Allen, Hoschton, Ga. 


For Sale—l00 bushels 5-lock Mexican Big Boll 
cotton seed, $2.50 per “Ee. fae Crouse, N. C., 
cash with order. W. M. Car 


Milner’s Improved Big + katie black 
seed; ginned on my private gin; absolutely pure; $2.25 
per" bushel. J. E. Milner, Concord, Ga. 


“For Sale—Simpkins’ Ideal, Extra Early, Prolific 
Cotton Seed—Best for weevil and upper Cotton Belt 


section Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. 


Our Cotton is Bred to Give Fruitage instead of 
leaves and stalks. Earliest of all varieties. No boll 
weevils. _Write Lenhardt See Seed | Co., Carnesville, Ga. 


Cotton Seed—Beat the boll | weevil: plant “Half and 





d Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
M. H. Blair, Sharon, 8. C. 























Half cotton, matures early, ps about half lint, 
half . see $2 bushel. J. L. Reynolds, Bellevue, 
Macon, Ga. _ 

Lenhard 2. Select Cotton—Earliest of all. ‘varieties. 
The best test. No diseases. No boll weevils. 
Write for Special 30-day price. R. 8S. Lenhardt, 
Carnesville, Georgia. 

Cotton Seed—Addison’s Extra Early Prolific. Se- 


lected and graded. © boll weevils. 50 bolls to 
pound and 45 per cent lint. Price $3 per bushel. 
Prompt shipment. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Mitchell’s New Faultless Pred King Cotton—The 








earliest big-boll, five-lock, prolific seed, patch best 
select, guaranteed. pounds, $3 postpaid. The 
$7.50, here. Sugar 


Re-Improved King 100 pounds, 
Loaf Farm, Youngsville, N. C., Box 83 


Sunbeam Cotton 





Seed—Came originally from Geor- 


gia College of Agriculture. These see! tested this 
year by our State Department. Private gin; fanned 
and graded. Investigation will pay_you. Write for 


descriptive circular. | _D. K. Me Rae, Laurinburg, N. Cc. 


Cotton Seed—Early varieties that will beat the 
boll weevil. Simpkins Ideal, King’s Improved, Simp- 
kins, Pooles and Cooks Big Boll. Good planting seed 
right from the best cotton district of North Carolina. 
Sold in original 2% and 8-bushel sacks only; $1.85 
bushel. Order now. W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


Four Bales Per Acre—Record of Manley’s cotton. 
Early, prolific, resists drouths, winds and diseases; 
40 bolls to pound; highest per cent at, staple 1%- 
inch. Have private gin and culler. No boll weevils. 
Write for facts and proofs from your own state. Spe- 
cial delivered prices from originator. E. 8. Manley, 
Carnesyille, Ga. 


For Sale—One thousand bushels pure Cleveland } Big 
Boll Cotton Seed. Saved from cotton that made one 
to two bales per acre. Ginned and recleaned on my 
own private machinery. I do my own personal select- 











ing. No other cotton planted on my farm. Price, 
under five bushels, $2.25; five or more bushels, $2. 
Write us for leaflet. Eugene 8. Dukes, Rowesville, 
South Carolina. 

CORN 

~ Be ed Corn—Southern— frown and field selected. 
‘Batts’ Four-Eared Prolific,’’. Mexican June, and 
Hickory King. Peck, $1; bushel, $3.50. Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, ‘ 

Seed Corn for Sale—Neal’s Paymaster and Tenn. 


Red Cob—Made 60 bushels per acre. 
not_frosted; dry and sound, 
8. L. Whitson, Centreville, 


KU DZA 


“Kudzu Plants—For permanent 
crop. Perennial legume, making one of the richest, 
cheapest, easiest feeds grown, for all stveks. Booklet 
prices free. George O’Tani, Semmes, Ala. 


MELILOTUS 


This corn is 
Price $3 per bushel. 
Tenn. 





“pasture and hay 








For Sale—Hulled White Blossom Mielilotus Seed. 
Gus McLedd, Macon, Miss. 

PEAS 
Wanted to Buy—Peas. Write Geo. H. McKay, 


Maxton, N.C Cc, 


For Sale—New. Crop 1! Mixed | ‘Peas— Three dollars. 
J. F. Weathers, Forst City, N. 








~ Columbian Wyansottes—Stock and eng from prize- 
inners. - ces on application. John Greene, 
Hie 3 Point, Cc. 


ante Rramions Egas for Sitting—At $1.! 50 per per 
eggs. Special prices on incubator lots. Cock- 
an at $3 each. 8. J. Thompson, Greenwood, 8. °C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
100-Day Velvet Beans—$2. Osceola, 
Bo’ Evergreen, Ala. 


anted—Car Velvet Beans | in 5 pod. Address _ Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn 














3. W. C. 





Mr, Farmer—Sell me your peas. 
T. R. Allen, _Ayden, North Carolina. 


Black Peas for Sale—Good, 
$3.18 bushel, f.o.b. here. RB. J. 


Any quantity. 


sound, clean ¢ 
Bender, 


stock, 
Ridgeway, 





I am in the’ market for Cowpeas, 
P. R. Hereford, 323 Godchaux Bldg., 
Louisiana. 


any quantity. 
New Orleans, 





PECANS 
All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Dass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


~ Grafted Paper ‘Shell Pecan Trees—Of standard va- 
rieties.- Write Irving P. Delmas & — Pascagoula, 
Mississippi. 


Sample Big Pecan Nuts = write 


today for samples and prices of trees. Southern Nut 
Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. ae ei 





Osceola Stingless ~"Weivet vet Beans—$3 per bushel. 
R. H. Wilson, Morris Station. Ga. 

Wanted—Soy Beans—All_ varieties. Mail samples 
and name lowest prices. F. C. Chelf, Harrodsb 


Kentucky. 


~ Early” ‘Speckled Velvet. Beans for Sale—Small. lots, 
Cash with order. Ask for prices car lots. a 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 


“The Wonder Crop of the South—Osceola Velvet 
Been $3 bushel. Early Speckled, $2. 5. P. Rainer, 
Union Springs, Ala. 


Velvet Bean Seed and Velvet Bean Feed—First- 
elass stock only. Write for delivered prices. Smith 
Brokerage Co Co., Tennille, Ga. 


For Sale—Early | Bpeckled or 100-Day Velvet Beans, 
$1.75 per bushel, f.o.b. Tennille. First-class stock 
Smith | Brokerage ‘Co., “Tennille, Ga. 


Osceola Beans—Earliest and most prolific; no sting 
in picking, & Pai bushel. Early Speckle, $2 per 
bushel. H. & L. A. Sparks, Eufaula, Ala. 


~ Osceola sa yaa Beans—$3 per bushel; 10-bushel lots, 
2.90 per bushel cash. searce. Puy early be- 
fore price + advances. Clionian Farms, Clio, Ala. 


BERMUDA 

Bermuda Grasse Seed—Purest quality. Send for free 
sample and planting instructions. Price 

pound in 100-pound Smaller 

















it & Bon, 





PEANUTS 


White Spanish Seed Peanuts for Sale—$8 “per 100 
panes, Also ask for car prices. F. A. Bush, Rich- 
land, Ga. 


Genuine White Spanish ase 





Sound and clean; 





grown from gelected seed; 8% cents. Write bl prices 
on large lots. T. F. Turner, Effingham, 8. 
POTATOES 


For Sale—Second “erop Cobbler seed “potatoes. M. 
R. Read, Harbororton, Accomac Co. irginia. 


“Home Grown Cobbler Seed Potatoes—Two dollars 


Der bushel, John Humphries, Snowden, N. Cc 


MISCELL ANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


~Budded Pecans—Peaches, apples and ‘Kieffer pears, 
ten cents. Get ‘Bargain List.” Hartwell Nurseries, 
Hartwell, Ga. 


“Wanted—Cowpeas, soy beans, Spanish peanuts, chu- 
fas, etc. Mail samples. Quote lowest cash prices. 
Chris. Reuter, New Oreans, 





Maine Grown Seed_Pota and Onion Sets—We 


delay. 





pound. Delivered your station. BR. G. Stitt 
A, Arizona. 


toes 
are large handlers. Write us. Don’t 
Prod 















Wanted to Buy—Sirictly Choice, Nice Bright Les- 
pedeza ‘hay; also velvet beans or vining peas. Carload 
lots. Mail samples. Quote price. P. O. Box 103, 
Fernwood, Miss. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For 30 Days I Will Ship One 36-pound Feather Bed 
and one pair feather pillows weiging 6 pounds for $12. 
All new feathers; best ticking. Old reliable dealer. 
A post-card will bring catalog and order blank. 





Send Money Order Immediately for Your 1918 —_— 
heey TS yo variety desired. Corn, 75¢e peck; 
ton, $1.50 bushel. Mixed gm will pay $2.50 bushel. 
J. Field, Climax, N. 


“Tal Home Grown Seed re Abruzzi, $3.50; 
Red Rust Proof oats, $1.05; prolific seed wheat, re- 
cleaned, $2.90. All in new Triple B, seamless bags, 
in lots of 2% bushels or more. J. EB. Coulter, Con- 
nellys Springs, N. C. 


For Quick Sale—Shade Trees, Hedging and Roses 
All kinds’ of fruit trees, budded pecans, shade trees, 
Amoor River Privet hedge, roses and shrubbery for 
spring delivery. Write for catalog and prices. Green- 
ville Nursery Co., Greenville, 8. C. 





The ‘Hansford Deauty’’ Peach Ripens Last of May. 
A delicious, highly colored peach of good size. Ships 
perfectly and sells abeve the market wherever offered 


Has made nine full crops in last ten fears. rees not 
offered for sale till last season. Forty thousand 
bought by orchardist who had seen. fruit growing 


Have a few thousand June buds grown by Huntsville 


Wholesale Nurseries of Huntsville, Ala. Wil sell 
ten for dollar fifty; 100 for ten dollars, f.o.b. Hunts- 
ville. Special prices.on 500 or more. Lee M. Hans- 


ford, Americus, Ga. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55c; 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4, Oakshore Poultry Farm, 
Waverly Mills, 8. C. 


“If we do not do your printing we both lose.”” Ask 
us for samples and prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


Wanted—Hickory blocks al 
Write for prices and other 
Handle & Mfg. Co., Conover, N. 


Five-passenger Dodge Car to Sale—Run 10.000 
miles; just overhauled, in good condition; five good 
tires.’ “Will sell or exchange for other property. 
L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, N.C. 


Spray pnasestole for all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. I carry the only complete line in the South. 
Write me for; Prices and directions. J. W. Woolfolk, 
General Distributor, Fort Valley, Ge Ga. 


For Sale—Poultry Outfit—Good condition, half | price. 
8 incubators: 1 Cyphers, 240-egg; 3 ssex, 200-egn 
2 Brooders: 1 Newtown, 1 Standard, each 500 

P 1 Oats sprouter, 7 trays. Box 992, 














split hickory billets. 
nformation. Hickory 

















Wilmington, N. C, 


~Economize by Buying Your Feed 
Wholesale—Use Gubernut Feed Meal, best feed on 
market, forty-five dollars ton, cash with order. Also 
write for wholesale prices on. groceries and molasses 
—any age ite sold. Winston Grain Co., Winston- 








‘and Groceries 


D. M. Martin, Quitman, Ga 


While Sugar is so Scarce Use Our Famous Su Sugar 
House Molasses—We sell sixty-gallon barrels, fifty 
cents; thirty-gallon half barrels, fifty-four cents; ten- 


gallon kegs, sixty cents; fiye gallon kegs, sixty-two 
cents. Cash with order, Winston Grain Co., Win- 
ston, N. C 

Fords Start Easy in Cold Weather if you use our 


new 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guaranteed; 
one-third more power. Use cheapest gasoline or half 
kerosene. Quickly starts cold motor, even at zero and 
moves right off with full power. No spitting or pop- 
ping. Slow speed on high. Fits exactly. Attach it 
yourself 30 off list where no agents. Big profits sell- 
ing our goods. We fit all motors. Write for 30-day 
trial offer and money back guarantee. The Air-Fric- 
tion Carburetor Co., 508 Madison Street, Dayton, O. 
Livestock—For Planting Seed. 1 registered Shetland 
harness, nicest turnout in South, 
than half cost. 1 pair registered 
Shetland ponies, 4-seated trap and harnes8; this is @ 
turnout that will please the most fastidious; sacrifice 
price of $300. Trap, buggy and harness all hand-made 
and good as new. I Wilkes Stallion, 8 years old, good 
breeder, sound and gentle, $250 buys him; it’s less 
than % value. 1 Spanish Jack, 5 years old, good 
worker, price $150; worth $350. 1 Jack colt, 2 -years 
old, price $100; will make fine jack. 1 full-blood 
Jersey cow with young heifer calf, price $100. 1 Red 
Devon Heifer with first calf, price $85. 1 Ayrshire 
cow with young calf, price $100. 1 full-blood Hol- 
stein cow, will freshen about March Ist, price $150. 
Wil exchange any of the above for seed oats, cotton 
seed (planting), field peas, peanuts, velvet beans, 
or any kind of good planting seed. t me know at 
once what you have. Rex Stock & Poultry Farm, 
Daisy, Ga. 


PRINTED | STATION ERY 


Appropriate Farm Printing—Same old prices. Sam- 
ples. Edwards Printery, Burnsville, N. C. 


_OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


PA PRPAPR APD APDLD ALEPPO 
“Vieginia Farms. Farms and Vand Cheap—Reasonable terms, 
Cc. Witmer, Nottoway, 


Virginia Farm en for free catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


200 Acres—7 miles from Brookhaven, on good gravel 
roads. For sale cheap. M. D. Staffier, Brookhaven, 
Mississiv pi. 

‘el Rent—Dairy_ with established business, 
we. stock and ren ‘arm. xcellent rt t 
Act quick. Box 298, Durham, N. ©. need: 

341-Acre Farm—In upper South Carolina—Will be be 
sold cheap, as owner has moved from state. Mar 
natural advantages make location "hae: mines Address 
Earle Mauldin, Winston-Salem, N. 














paying 




















~ PURE-BRED 
TAYLOR 








TAYLOR PLANTATION, 






_ GUERNSEYS 


PAAR AAA RAR 


* 


QUALITY 
DISTINGUISHES GUERNSEY PRODUCTS 


The highest Natural Golden Yel- 
low color, delicious individual 
flavor, and high content of butter 
fat—combine to make Guernsey 
milk in greatest demand by dis- 
criminating consumers. 


2 


“RBR EP 


FIRUGRARAARAARH 


Write for information relative to 
Guernseys, to 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


,ASakSaS 


SEERESAEVPZR Vans 


SARAPRSES 


~  HOLSTEINS 


eee 











MODERN 
EFFICIENCY 
STANDARDS SET 


PURE-BRED 


HOLSTEINS 
ABOVE ALL OTHER BREEDS 


Official tests have proved pure-bred 
Holsteins give more milk and butter- 
fat at a lower cost of production, 
with less “overhead,” than any other 
breed. Write for the facts abdut the 
profitable breed—Free. 





THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Box 180, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 







BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent families. 
no better blood than these famous proved families. _ 


' Write for descriptions and prices - 


LIVESTOCK 
PLANTATION 





Blue Bell, Tormentor, 


You know there is 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








——— PRICE LISTS —~_ 


Send for free Bull Calf price list; for Female list 
containing name, separate description, breeding, 
etc., of nearly 100 choice records Cows and Heif- 
ers and Heifer Calves, out of record cows, by 
great sires, and where old enough bred to great 
sires. Send fifteen cents in stamps, Do not over- 
look this opportunity to buy some splendid Hol- 


Steins priced to sell. 
WOODLAWN FARM, STERLING, 


ILLINOIS, 














FOR SALE 
WELL BRED, BEAUTIFULLY MARKED, 
TUBERCULIN TESTED 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


fonths old. Price $10 
ALSO Two ‘VERY FINE REG isrene HEIFER 
ALVES at $100 each 


THOS. REESE, Montoursville; Pa. 

















geuruany HOLSTEINS—Splendid Bull Calves, $50; 
A. R. Dams, . Females various ages, 
} K Bulls. Brilliant success of our cattle in the 





show ring and in making A. R. O. records prove their 
superiority. Especially desirable for Southern buyers 
because of ion, - All 

prices. Dependable warranty 


Newman & Bowles, Kaintuckee Sure, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Three sons of The 
Imported Jap 75265 





(sire of 33 tested 


cows), out of im- 
peewee Register of 
rit dams. Rec- 
ommended as { 
1 herd-headers. 
i AYER & McKINNEY 
} 300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











{ oi =a 


High Bred Jersey Bull Calf 


Age 6 months old. A grandson of Lass 64th of 
Hood Farm, Register of Merit, 692 pounds butter 
Also have some calves 
4 months old, grandsons of ‘‘Noble of Oakland,’’ 
price $60 and $75. Terms, 6-months note. 


T. GODWIN, 


Jefferson City, "‘Temmecese 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 








luce & Mer dise Company, Wilmington, N. C. 

















sour advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
mer. 




















Saturday, January 26, 1918] 





(25) 113 








WHERE ch BUY PURE-BRED LI VESTOCK 








_BERKSHIRES ~ 


eee 








~~ ALTAMONT RANGE 
For Pure-Bred Berkshires, 
Angus and Angoras. 


¥* Special Sale for This Week 


Four Fine, Registered Angus Bull 
Calves, Ages 9 to 12 Months. 
Here are four growthy, vigorous, 
well bred calves of the good kind. 
Our first selection out of our en- 

tire 1917 crop of calves. 
Price $100 Each, f.o.b. Address 
P. W. WORDEN, 
Altamont Range, Tullahoma, Tenn. 








——rm 











—FOR SALE— 
Unusually Well Bred Lot of Pigs—Either 


Berkshires or Duroc-Jerseys 


From 3 to 4 Months 
The big healthy fellows that please the buyer. 
Order quick. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
LAKE LATHAM FARM, 
4. G. Bradshaw, Mer., Mebane, N. C. 














BERKSHIRES—The large, prolific kind, that win in 
the show ring and feed lot. A few Pigs from my best 


sows and sired by boars that are prive winners and 


are sire of prize winners at 3 State Fairs, at $15 and 
320 each. Can spare a few Bred Gilts and 2 high- 
class Boars. Everything registered and pedigree fur 
nished. LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 





DUROC. JERSEYS 


MDDS ee oo ee 


‘MODERN TYPE 
| CUROCS 


For Sale, All Ages and in 
Any Quantity: Pairs and 
Trios Mated No Akin. 


Credit Extended to Responsible 
Parties 


| we KIMBALL, 


HARGROVE,N.C. 














To Th Who Are ¢ ntemplaing P ¢ DUROC- 
JERSEY SWINE for Foundation Stock:—We have 
what you want in Bred Sows, Bred and Open Gilts, 
Pigs, Single, pairs or trios, male and female. Can 
furnish any reasonable quantity. 

Boars, all ages, for light or heavy duty. Our stock is 
all registered and prices reasonable. Terms given to 
responsibie parties We are pioneers in the swine 
business in the South and carry a large stock at all 
times. Call, wire or write us 


KIMBMALL FARM, 





OXFORD, N. C. 








Duroc-Jersey Service Boars 
From $50 to $3,000. Write 


GOLDEN FARM, 
Clinton, North Carolina. 














Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


BIG TYPE QUALITY—PROLIFIC. 
Weanling Pigs for Sale. Write for Prices. 


ROBERT L. RIGGS, Otranto, $. C. 


PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 
North Carolina’s Champion Herd. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 


oO. L Cs. C’s. 
0. 1. C. ’ and CHESTER \ WHITE Boars, Bred 
$ Glits, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 


No akin; prolific, large oe Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


























National Shorthorn Congress 
Show and Sale 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
FEBRUARY 19-22, 1918. 
International Exposition 
Building, 

Union Stock Yards. 


400—High- Class Shorthorn Cattle—4.00 


Contributed by prominent breeders from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Rocky Mountains and from Canada to the Gulf will be entered in 
the prize contests and offered at public auction. 


Approximately $8,000.00 Will Be Offered 
in Cash Prizes in the Show Contests 








Sees” 











which will call forth the best the breed affords, and the fact that 
all of these prize winners will be sold insure to the buyers an 
offering of the highest class. 

No other event ever staged within Shorthorn circles has approached 
this in importance and magnitude. I[t will be the greatest opportunity 
for students of improved livestock and for prospective buyers who 
wish to raise the standard of their present stock or lay the founda- 
tion for breeding herds. 

Extensive programs of an instructive and entertaining character, 
including addresses by speakers of international reputation, have 
been arranged for the evenings 


An Entire Day Will Be Devoted to the 
Milking Shorthorn Interests. 


Membership Badges will be furnished to every. person attending 
the Congress. 


For further information address 


F. W. HARDING, Sec’y, American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


| ABERDEEN - 


| and bred on the 




















POLAND-CHINA PIGS—BIG TYPE AND REGISTERED—— 


I now have a supply of Big Type Poland- 
China Pigs which will be ready to take 
away in a couple of weeks, and they are 
just particular. I will 
furnish registration papers in buyer's 





right in every 


name immediately after sale. 











My prices are not as high as some, but there is no better and truer big type Poland- 


China blood in the United States. My prices is $20 each f. o. b. Elk Park I also 
have some grade pigs ready for shipment now, sired by my registered Poland- 
China boar out of one of the largest Duroc sows in the country $25 per pair, 


$13 for one. 
your order quick, 


T. J. RAY, 


These are my best figures, and if you want to buy you had better send 
) 


Nothing shipped C. O. I 
ELK PARK, N. C. 


























FOR SALE 
50-1eReFoRD BULLs-90 


Eight months to two years old; 
also one car open and bred heifers, 


cows with calves at side, in fact 
we always have enough stock on hand to supply your wants. All J 











animals registered. THE ENOCHS FARMS, Fernwood, Miss. 




















FIRST ANNUAL BREEDERS’ SALE 
SHORTHORN AND POLLED DURHAM CATTLE 
(Under auspices Kentucky Pure-bred Livestock Association.) 
Bourbon Stock Yards, Louisville, Ky., Monday, February 11, 1918. 


35 FEMALES Scoctch and Scotch Topped Consign- 95 BULLS 


ments from Kentucky’s Leading Herds. 





Poland-China and 
Mammoth Black Males 


Have 12-weeks-old male Pigs, $12.50 each; 8 to 10 
weeks old males, $10 each. These 4 a splendid 
lot of young males, breeding of the b 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 




















Greensboro, North Carolina. 
__ TAMWORTHS 


T AMWORT 1¢ All Ages. English. Canadian 
or American bred 
Largest Exhibition Herd ta the Seuth. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, Seuth Carelina. 


Write for Catalog. 


L. B. SHROPSHIRE, 5 Socnet . 605 Republic Building, Louisvill 
CAR M. JONES, Auotionees. wchtel 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





oe~__ FOR SALE ——_"¥# 
1 Aberdeen-Angus Bull— 


Ww. R. ae > 172205—Sire, Edgewood 
Eric 3 28972; -dam, Lady Nosegay 
Frenc h 2 "362 15. 


| 1 Aberdeen-Angus Cow— 


fertes Lindia 2, 177939—Sire, Heather's 
Lad M. 152072; dam, Harlan Lindia 


1617 
l Jersey ae oO“ 


Sire Noble’s Western King 118406; dam, 
Combination’s Leda 235236. 


1 Jersey Cow 
Sire Viola's Golden Jolly 
Blue Fox's Greta 226681. 


1 Jersey Cow Queen Mattie Pogls 


Sire Pogis 76th of Hood Farm 87562; 
dam Mattie Marchonde 236853. 
Blue Fox's Princess 
1 Jersey Cow 280829. 
Sire, Blue Fox of St. Martin 88504; 
dam, Prituce’s Eliz 227850. 


ESTATE OF W. T. WEAVER, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Executors, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Suspesesas 


. 


SSeceeueeear 
GREReaaR 





Viola's — Greta 
3266! 


79818; dam, 











ANGUS 
BULLS 


Quality and Type, 


lines that produced 
our International 
Grand Champion 
of 1917. 

For particulars 


address : 
AMES PLANTA- 
TION, 










8 € 
G °o 
rand Junction, La cK P 








| _— REGISTERED ANGUS — 


We are offering a few YOUNG BULLS and 
HEIFERS at farmers’ prices. Herd headed by 
a@ son of the grand champion, Black Cap Star. 


S. L. & H. V. WHITSON, 


Tennessee. 








Centreville, 








NUMBER CHOICE 


Registered Angus {cna nv1is. 


OFFERING CHOICE 
Angora Goats Youxc BUCKS. 


LANDMARK FARMS, 
A. P. Gaines, Prop., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS }.2".2"Scute’ bus, 


cows and heifers. 








good individuals and well bred. 
Stock registered 
4. D. BLACKWELL. FAYETTE. MISSOURI. 


ANGUS CATTLE 
Herd numbering 200; most fashionable familfes. 
Rest individuals. Immediate shipment. Both sexes. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. TUDOR & SON, 
GLEN-MAWR FARM, IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
ANGUS CATTL Both sexes. all ages, best 
strains. Bulls ready for 
service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
excentionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg 
istered in P. S. A.. coming 6 vears old, weight 1950 Ds 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton. Va. 


_HEREFORDS __ 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


s and Sex 
Heard headed » -G. Iban Fairfax and Donalé 
Blackstone. 


Also Shetland Ponies—all ages. 


Write Us. 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 
Buford, Georgia. 


at moderate prices. 























HOLSTEINS 


PAA AAA AAA ene eee 


HOLSTEINS —— HOLSTEINS 
Young Stock for Sale 


At Farmers’ Prices. 
Sired by some of the Best Bred 
Bulls in America. 

From Registered Dams of 
Splendid Breeding. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested. 
SEWARD STOCK FARM Inc., 


Petersburg, Virginia. 




















HOLSTEIN BULLS be HAVE THEM—AIl from Cows with A. R. O. 
r Cow Testing Association Records. Our herd is 
tuberculin tested sad you take no chance with disease. We have two 
good ones that are old enough for service. Write for Our Holstein 
“Bull Sale List.” H. A. BARKER, Herd Megr., LISLE, ILLINOIS. 
Farms, Du Page County, 25 miles west of Chicago, C. B. & Q. R. R. 





BOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
best breeding. 125 


of 
TEIN M, head in the herd, all 
hy registered. tosh nimale, of 
in- 
Bars young bull 


calves from eight and 


ro on Fallen coms, at $65 
Vj ag modeweee FARM, 
itality. Wo at Prop. 














O60. v.6.0A1. ore, id 














B, ‘spring. ‘g 8. C. 
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BIRMINGHAM, AEA. MEMPBSIts, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 


New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
© $ months, 25 cents. Long-term suBseriptions: two years, 
$! Bg Ahn’ « ny s Clubs of 50 or more without agent's commissions, 50 cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, §2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


and one new subsoriber, If sent together, can The Progressive Farmer one 
a ne of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


3 WILD positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of fraudulent = 

representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves A ¥. 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling Gispates between ke ood 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, _ ig L-. e eee 
to the subseriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the e -¥ . 
loss shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our peter ome si 4 
the transaciton complained of: that our Hability shall cover only the purchase price o the arth 2% 
question, nor aggregate over $1,0 on any one advertiser, and that the subscriber mast ay w a 
writing each ativertiser: “I am writing you as en advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 

















SHORT LETTERS FOR OUR “FARMERS’ 
EXPERIENCE MEETING” 


NDER the heading, ‘The Farmers’ Experience Meeting’’, we will during 1918 
U print @ discussion of 25 of the most interesting problems the Southern 

farmer has to grapple with. To these ‘Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and 
to the point. No letter must be over 600 words in length, and shorter ones are 
preferred. 


WANTED: 


For the best letter received om each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
, second best letter $2, and we wil) also pay regular space rates for every other let- 
ter we print, Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“Farm Books and Bulletins That Have Helped Me Most.”"—Letters must reach 
us by February 2. 

“Experiences in Saving Clover Seed.’’—Letters must reach us by February §. 

“How to Control Nut Grass and Unwanted Bermuda,”’—Leiters 
by February 16 


must reach us 


Letters on two or more subjects may be mailed at the same time, but must be 


Boys! Do You Want This Rifle? 


Of course you do, every live, vigorous boy wants to become an accurate shot, 
especially farmer boys who have such fine opportunity forpractising on hawks, 
squirtels and small game, 


IT 1S A BEAUTY AND SHOOTS TRUE TO YOUR AIM 


Both pleasure and skill is attained by the boy who owns this 
reliable little rifle, and we have arranged a plan whereby 
every boy who wants this rifle may obtain one. 


TAKE DOWN MODEL-AUTOMATIC 
EJECTOR 














Barrel, Wooden Stock 
Solid Breech Block 


Weighs 2% lbs. packed in neat 
, complete with cleaning rod, 
ts either 23 short or 22 long, rim 
fire cartridges. 


SENT TO BOYS 


who will do us @ small favor, Yes, we will 
@ond this good Hamilton 22 caliber rifle by par- 
evi post prepaid to your address. 


Here Is The Way To Get It 


ite at once for free sample copies of the INLAND 
‘ARMER. Show the paver to each of your friends and 
ask them to pay you only for a six months trial sub- 
geription. Secure 12 such subscriptions, send as the 63,00 
thus obtained, and we will send the rifle the day we get your 
order, charges prepaid. Almost any farmer or stockman will 
nd you 25 for a six months subscription for the INLAND 
RMER if you will show them a copy and ask for their order. 
the INLAND FARMER is interesting to women as well 
@smen. Aciz the ladies to subscribe, ask your boy and girl friends, ask 
every ono you meet, 


Be The First Boy in Your Place To Get This Rifle 


how the paper, give out sample copies, we furnish them to you free, It is easy to 
ppd teh to the INLAND FARMER because it is a clean high class paper, 
use it is interesting to the farmer and every member of his family, because it is 
@ paper the people want. Ifyou are not a subscriber your own subscription may count 
as one of the 12, Write names $8 Subscriptions may be new, renewals or exteusions, 
ig fs one of the best offers ever made, so get up aclubof 12 andearn this rifle. Send for 
bundle of sample copies eH dclay. We supply you free with order blanks and add 
Make up your club of 12, remit § 3.00 by P. O. Money Order and therifle is yours. Address 


ARMER, 305 Atherton Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


y Send for This 
10260} Wonderful One-Man Puller 


and pull your stumps 30 daysFREE. Oneman alone 
Stumps 


The barrel is bored and rifled with great 
care, has a built up steel jacket making 


and accuracy. The outer jacket of 
barrel and all working parts are 
steel with beautiful biue-black 


finish. 
22 CALIBER 





handles and operates. Nohorsesneeded—no extra 

help a pg renga leverage peiucipis gives 

man a giant’s power to ig stumps, little stumps, rotten 
and lowcost cupe, Ae stumps and brush. 

Patented cable (mee does away with winding up slack 
cable. Three en stump loosens increase the speed 
and save time. Works in any position. Easily removed on its 
big broad wheels, Can be reversed under strain. 


bd One Haif Y 
Kirstin gre, to Pay 
STUMP PULLERS 


clear an acrefrom one ancHor. All-steel construction~unbreakable. 
p anywhere on promise to give puller a fair trial. If satisfied, 
to pay, or return at our expense and your money 
$50. One-man style or HORSE POWER —all 


No Money 
In ‘ieanae . 











_ When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 


Hotbeds and Cold Frames 


(Concluded from page 7, column 2) 
manured, and the frame removed and 


‘set with plants that have been sowed 


later or sowed in another frame im 
October. 

Beets and Radishes.—Or the frante 
can now be freshly fertilized and at 
once replanted with beets and rad- 
ishes, using seed of the Early Egyp- 
tian beet and the turnip-rooted rad- 
ish, making the rows 6 inches apart 
and planting ;‘*ernately beets and 
radishes. The radishes will come out 
by February and the beets will have 
12-inch rows and should be thinned 
to 3 inches or more apart. 

Early in March the beets are grad- 
ually exposed to the air and by the 
middle of the month the frame is re- 
moved to another place to be used in 
transplanting the tomato plants that 
have been started in a hotbed or 
greenhouse, so that they can be 
grown strong and hardened off for 
transplanting to the open garden in 
April. 

Cauliflower in Frames.—In October 
another frame can be prepared in a 
similar manner, and cauliflower plants 
from seed sowed in September set six 
plants to a sash. The space between 
these is then set with a close-heading 
lettuce like the Tennis Ball or Bell- 
mont. This lettuce, too, will come out 
by the first of January, and the cauli- 
flower let grow, and aided by appli- 
cations of nitrate of soda. will be get- 
ting up near the glass by March. 
Then, like the beets, they are harden- 
ed off and the frame removed by the 
middle of the month, for it is neces- 
sary to transplant tomato and other 
tender plants into the frames in order 
to get them strong and hardy. As al- 
ready said, it is never well to trans- 
plant to the open ground directly 
from a hotbed. 

Tomatoes.—To start tomatoes for 
early fruiting, the hotbed should be 
made and sowed ten weeks before it is 





| in your section. 


it unsurpassed in strength, durability | 


safe to set plants in the open ground 
Then by the middle 
of March usually the plants will be 
large enough to transplant into cold 
frames. In the frames we set them 4 
inches apart each way and 
than they grew in the hotbed, and 
then give close attention to airing 
(and watering. Sometime before it is 
time to set them out, we gradually ex- 
pose them to the air to harden the 
plants. I like always to get tomate 
plants so hardened that the stems are 
dark purplish instead of bright greem 
This ig a sign of hardiness and the 
plants will stand exposure better than 
if kept so warm that the stems remain 
a bright green. 

Miscellaneous Uses for Frames.— 
Other plants can be forwarded in the 
cold frames. By filling 4-inch pots or 
even strawberry boxes with good 
compost and packing them in the 
frames, planting seed of cucumbers, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, lima beans 
and other things in the boxes or pots 
direct, they can then be transplanted 
when the weather is warm without 
disturbing the roots. 

In the hotbed, after the tomatoes 
are transplanted to the frames, seed 
of egg plant and peppers can be sowed 
and these transplanted later, for the 
time for sowing tomatoes is too early 
for the egg plant, which need more 
heat and sunlight. And except for 
the market gardener the peppers are 
not needed so very early. I usually 
start egg plant and peppers in March. 


Garden Bulletins 


vas following Farmers’ Bulletins may be 
had free on applieation to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C, Order by number. 





No. 

157—The Propagation of Plants 

204—Cutlivation of Mushrooms 

232—Okra. 

254—Cucumbers. 

255—Home Vegetable Garden 

289—Beans. 

354—Onion Culture. 

434—Home 
Onion Sets. 

642—Tomato Growing in the Sout 

647—Home Garden in the South 

&818—The Small Garden. 

8§29—Asparagus. 

879—Home Storage of Vegetables 





£24—-Saving Vegetabie Seeds 











Production of Onion Seed I 
h I 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Te Gef Geod Neighbers | 
Will Seif Good Land Cheap 


Opportunity to own @ farne home iz 
offered In the edge of the famneus 
Pudding Swamp ‘VDobacco bee to a 
dozen or more families whe wisli to 
develop &@ community center. 





I have subdivided a thousand aeres 
into twelve tracts of 45 to I6é6 acres 
along the proposed Sumter-‘Purbeville 
Highway. On improved soil jas¢ Mke 
this in this section there was grewn 
per acre $500 worth of tobaeco, $200 
cotton, $170 cern, $600 potatees, etc. 
All of these farms but twe, have 
some cleared land, and none ef it its 
hard to bring under cultivation. 
Wood is abundant for the eutting— 
lumber can be brought frem saw 
mills within a mile at first eost. A 
central lot is reserved for church, 
school, and parsonage. [If Mere is 
demand,, two thousand acres or more 
will be subdivided. Prices $26 to $40 
per acre; two tracts have been sold 
at those prices to a nearby farmer 
who knows values. 

I live here and money cowld not 
buy me out, but I want neighbors to 
help me develop the best tarming 
section of the world. 


E. W. DABBS, Trustee, 
MAYESVILLE, S. C. 
This is the hardest winter in 3% years 


but we have vegetables every 
from the open air. 

















Saw Your Logs Where 
They Fall With the 
Hege mounteo Saw Mill 


Cheaper—quieker and better than hauling them te 
a stationery saw mill eo ‘Eureka’ io as easily 
moved. 4s a thresher—-goes anywhere a heavy farm 
wagon can go. Weighs about 4,500 De. complete, 
Make money sawing your neighbors* timer. This 
dandy, handy portable saw mill will pay for itscif 
over and over again. We also 4 
Hustler Saw Mill in 6 sizes. 

high and going hKiwher—the demand ts 

this is your opportunity, Turn that fallen timber 
into good dollars NOW. Write for prices and 
particulars today. Mailed FREE upon request. 


Satem tron Works, 
108 Liberty St. 
laston- ‘ 














LIME & FERTILIZER ARE GOLD to the FARMER 
deeper | 


YOU SHOULD USE IT SCIENTIFIGALLY. 

Fortify Your 

Puts Other Spreading Against 

itn « \ Hoan art 
e < 

” h LARGE GATALOG 





RE. PREPARED for the labor shortage, WH HAVB 
COME JR RESC ARANTED 


T . 

LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER, equipped with 
the automatic cultivating attachment that méxes your 
lime and fertilizer with the soil and st the same 
time harrows your soil. 
Let one hand and two horses do the work of te 
men and five horses. THE GUARANTEE SPREADE 
contains 8 special patented features of this character? 
—super -spider-steel-force-feed, shifting elutch, spread+ 
ing device that spreads evenly or sows in rows, acre« 
mark, indicator, screen, lid, seat, neck-yoke, double 
and single-irees, automatic mixing and cultivating 
attachment. B ER WRITE US NOW. 

GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. F-4, Baltimore, Maryland. 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Muller Pertection 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you mevda Haller and if you 
Study true economy you will 
Duy thie best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullere ta uve. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
in tew sizes aud atyles, 10 te 
6 hushele per hour. 

Write top ful} description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
= (Improved Star Hullery Dept. A, Chattewseye, Texw, 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer, 


ughest nj P 
y direct. Strictly first- 
because sold di 7 : 





lisof 108 ft. with 
body ca rit. W. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
Remittance mailed day shipment received 


NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 
M. SABEL & SONS Inc 
Established 1856 Bex c LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Saturday, January 26, 1918] 





advance. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE” 


Order Your “Reference Special” 


February 16th, 1918, NOW 
Before You Forget It 


For four years 


now w? 


have issued each 


winter a “Reference Special”—an issue filled 


up, 


packed down and running over 


with 


timely, helpful, practical information about 


the South. 


In 1916 we had to put the forms for our Reference Special 
of February 12 back on the press three times. 


College Presidents, High School Teachers, Government and 
State Agricultural Experts, Lawyers, Doctors, Bankers and 
Farmers clamored for extra copies. The issue ran over 225,000! 


« 


This year, the increase in cost of paper will make it neces- 
sary for us to run only enough to supply orders received in 
We cannot afford to send them free to anyone. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


And every time we have been unable to supply the demand for extra copies. 


We know that a great many will want extra copies this 
year as in the past and urge everyone to place their orders 
now for as many copies as they will need. 


POSITIVELY—No orders will be accepted after issue is off 


the press so—get your order in now. 


Single copies, 5c; 50 copies or more, 3c; 100 copies or more, 


2%c per copy. 


Send your orders now. 
cannot be filled at any price. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Orders later than February 9th 


ti 
wiht 
tf 
tin 


je 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 




















| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““ The Young People’s Department”’. The Progressive Farmer 

















LOVERS 


He met her at the garden gate; 
The sun was sinking low; 

There she did nightly for him wait 
As you who read will know. 


He drew her closely to him 
And carressing her he said, 
“I love you dearly little one” 
And fondly stroked her head. 


He put his. arms around her neck, 
She slightly drew away, 

But joy and love were in her breast 
On this bright New Year's Day. 


Of thoughts that came into her heart, 
She did not speak one half; 

For he was just a farmer boy, 

And she—a Jersey calf. 











“Long Live the Y. M. C. A.” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a girl 16 years old and finished schoo! 

last term. I wanted to go to normal 
achool this year, but Mama is a widow and 
our only boy is serving his country in France, 
eo I was compelled to begin work to help 
Mama. I will work as assistant teacher in a 
nice country school with my sister. I al- 
ready hold first grade license for teaching. 

I feel that the Y. M. C. A. work is 
the grandest work in which our people can 
interest themselves. If we will only stop to 
think what it is doing for our dear boys 
“over there”, I'm sure all of us will want to 
do our “bit.” 

In a sense the Y. M. C. A. means life to 
our boys. It gives them a home where they 
can enjoy music and read, and it furnishes 
writing materia! to all. 

In one instance I knew of a soldier who 
Was without money and away from camp 
when one of the Y. M. C A. workers picked 
him up, took him to his home, gave him a 
nice warm lunch and sent him on his way. 

I realize we all cannot follow our loved 
ones away but we can “‘wear the colors’ and 
Wave the banner high by helping to send 
Money, etc., to them. And who is doing this 
more than the Y. M. C. A. workers? It 
will be such a comfort to our boys away to 
know we are loyal to the flag, and I am go- 
ing to help in every way I can. If our boy 


does not receive what we give some other 
mother’s boy will, and if we help others, oth- 
ers will help ours. 
Long live the Y. M, C. A, 
GLADYS WEBB. 
Macon, Ga., Rt. 2. 





Basketball Teams Have Truck 
Ride 

N November twentieth an automobile 

truck left Wakeion High School with two 
basketball teams, 20 in all, to play Louisburg 
a double header. It is about 26 miles. There 
Was a large crowd out to see the games. Our 
girls beat their girls, but their boys beat 
ours. At the close of the game there was a 
real summer time thunder cloud that ran us 
into a warehouse where we ate our suprer. 
We came back by Wake Forest and as they 
were having a game between the freshmen 
and seniors, we went in to see it 

A flat tire and the gasoline giving out (the 
nearest supply was four miles distant) de- 
layed our getting home until 2 a. m. 

THELMA CLARK, 





Our Moving Picture Show 


# November, Mr. Crawford from Raleigh 
came to our schoolhouse to get up a mov- 


ing picture show for the community. The 
expense was $8 a trip. Some of the best 
men of the community promised to pay when 
it wasn’t self-supporting. At our first show 
the admission price was 10 cents for grown 
people and 5 cents for children. Our receipts 
that night were $17.40, which left $9.40 for 
the school. We are going to improve our 
schoolhouse and grounds with the money we 
make clear. Pictures will be shown twice a 
month. 

Last week our teacher organized a Red 
Cross society. We also have a canning club. 

ILA WILLIAMS, 





Alphabet Game 


HE game is very interesting and is correct- 

ly named. Arrange the players around the 
fireside, or on the lawn, as desired. First 
player takes ‘‘A’’, gives a noun beginning with 
letter “‘A’’; next player takes “B’’ gives noun 
beginning with letter “B”’, and so on 
throughout the alphabet. Thus:—A, apple; 
B, biscuit; C, codfish. It will not be easy 
at first but that makes it funnier because 
the player that doesn’t give a word before 
someone counts three has to pay toll or go 
foot. After the players become familiar 
with thouns, change to verbs or adverbs. It 
will be entertaining to use the cities of Bu- 
rope or America instead of nouns, verbs or 
adverbs In this way we become more 
familiar with our cities and, too, it broadens 
our minds. You will soon see the children 
consulting their dictionaries for words begin- 
ning with the letters S, U. Z, X and Y. 

IVA H. TAYLOR. 





read, 


learning the preonunci 
discovered. 
wishes to master the use and pronunc 
meaning of a word, the progress 


dictionary will have to be 


of every book and paper. 
Master what you read. 





MASTER WHAT YOU READ 


NE frequently hears a man or woman spoken of as being “self-educated”—that 
is, well educated without ever having spent much time in college or high school 
—followed by the suggestion that any boy or girl may educate himsel her- 
self by reading newspapers, current magazines, 
one may obtain a large measure of education by reading and mastering what is 


Too often, however, this point of mastery is not stressed enough—the habit of 
ation and exact meaning of every unfamiliar word as it is 
There is always a tendency 
guessing at the meaning of all unfamiliar words. 
for the educated man or woman, but it won’t do for the unlearned person who 
jiation of “stranger-words.” 
It is true that when one has to step every ha 
is slow, but it is well for the young 
to go slow and learn well. if you will get the habit of keeping a dicti 
elbow, so you may look up the meaning of words you 
ing earnestly to remember the meanings of these w 
used less and less and it 
much more you get out of your reading and how 


f or 


and good books. It is true that 


to scan hurriedly any article or story, 


This hurried reading is all right 


or so to look up the 
bey or giri 
3 'y at your 
do not fully understand, try- 
after a month or two the 
you to see how 

much keener is your enjoyment 


If-minate 











| __ ABOUT BIRDS ~—_—i| 
Purple Martins and Nighthawks 


AST week we talked of two accomplished 
 Somn This week let’s discuss two ex- 
pert flyers which render us a most valuable 
work in ridding the air of insects. 

The Purple Martin.—Originally, Purple 
Martins nested in hollow trees, and some do 
yet, though they seem to prefer gourds 
hung upon poles or the bird-houses put up 
for them. It makes absolutely no difference 
to them as to the race, or social or financial 
conditions of their landlords, for they will 
occupy as quickly the gourds put up for 
them by some kind-hearted darkey as they 
will the most artistic bird house put up for 
them in some rich man’s lawn, 

Any farm boy can have the graceful fly- 
ers around his home if he will only put up 
some gourds, or a bird box for them. 

It is a pretty sight to see these large 
swallows sailing around one’s home catching 
mosquitoes, bugs, wasps and beetles, and, 
having an intense hatred for hawks, they 
afford a good protection for the poultry 
yard. 

They leave us in the fall to spend the 
winter in.Northern South America, 

The Nighthawk or Bullbat.—Often in the 
late evening we have seen several long, nar- 
row-winged birds flying high in erratic cir- 
cles, and every few minutes uttering a nasal 
“speent.” 

Frequently one will dive toward another 
and just before reaching it we hear a loud 
explosion, ‘‘spo-o-ok.” 

This is our old friend the Nighthawk, or 
Bullbat, as he is often called. And he is 
flying with his mouth wide open scooping in 
insects out of reach of most other birds. 

He is a great devourer of insects, as many 
as one thousand ants being often found in a 
single stomach. He also eats quantities of 
potato bugs, squash bugs, boll weevil and 
many other harmful insects. 

These birds have no nest, but lay their 
two eggs on the bare ground, some times on 
the grand roofs of city houses. 

Like the purple martin, they spend the 
winter in South America. Next week's let- 
ter will deal with bluebirds and bluejays. 

J. C. JONES. 








Look out for our “Reference Special’ Feb- 
ruary 16. To the thoughtful farmer it alone 
is worth the price of a year’s subscription. 





Eat at least one meatiess mea! a day 





“$ 


3 U J iY RADLE B4Ai LIV! 
IF TY per cent of your table expense during the 
F creater part of the year is for things that could 
-asily be grown in your own garden.—At such 
a time as the present, food conservation.is of vital 
importance, but your own garden means more than 
food saving: it means the creation of food. Every 
articleon your table that comes crisp and fresh from 
your own garden counts double in the economic 
resources of our country. Every plot of available 
ground should be utilized to the best advantage. Not only more 
gardens but better gardens is the urgent need. 
Better gardens can be had by the use of higher quality of seeds and by improving the 
methods of planting. The seventy-one years of experience in seed raising and sell- 
ing that is behind every packet of Henderson’s seeds should and does make them the 
best that it is possible to obtain. “Henderson’s Tested Seeds” are all that the name 
implies. 
Not only must your seeds be the best, but your methods should be right. And to 
help in this we have prepared a booklet entitled “Better Gardens.” This consists of 
extracts from the book, “Garden Guide and Record,” which we have published for a 
number of years for the use of our customers only.—“Better Gardens” will be sent 
to all who send us ten cents for our special offer below: 


TS | a. £ 5.5 3 
_ waged. ; @ > ' > i ‘4 
aay * VY LEEGRES ae) | | a a¢ 


is the title of our Annual Catalogue. It is really a book of 192 pages, handsomely 
bound, with a beautifully embossed cover, 16 color plates and 1000 half tones, direct 
from photographs, showing actual results without exaggeration. It isa library of 


everything worth while, either in farm, garden or home. 


% 


‘ 


4 
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To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have made up a 
Henderson Collection, consisting of one packet each of the following six great 


specialties: 





EVER before have business condi- 

tions been so disturbed as in the 
present year. Trained men have been 
withdrawn from every line to put the 
country on a war basis. 


And the seed trade has been no ex- 
ception to the rule, hence we urge our 
customers to send in their orders at once, 


before the Spring rush begins 


It will bea vast help to us in doing 
our part in feeding the country to be 
able to execute orders in January and 
February that in ordinary times come to 


us in March and April. 


So, whether you buy from us or any 
other seed house, send in your order 
early. 








Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies 
Spencer Mammoth Waved Sweet Peas 


Ponderosa Tomato 

Big Boston Lettuce 

White Tipped Scarlet Radish 
In order to obtain the largest possible distribution for our Annual 
Catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” we make the following 
unusual offer: Mail us 10c and we will send you the catalogue, 
together with this remarkable “Henderson Specialty Collection.” 


| 


This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be ac- 
cepted as 25c cash payment on any order for seeds, plants or bulbs amounting to one dollar, or over. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


Peter Henderson & Co 
$7 Cortlandt St., Ne York City 


lenclose herewith 10c, for which send 

catalogue and ‘‘Henderson’s Specialty 
1 Collection,” with complete cultural dir- 
{| ections, including the booklet, ‘‘Better 

Gardens,” as advertised in The Progres 
| sive Farmer. 














